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There’s a lot to be said in favour of a money present— but it 
must be a Midland Bank Gift Cheque. That is the only cheque 


a ° which really graces the occasion, the only cheque to carry a . 
RC A$ AEE personal, permanent message of goodwill that will be treasured 
long after the money itself is spent. And for all this you will 


ye SK COMFU. pay no more than 1/-, over and above the amount of the 
i. / 


cheque. Midland Bank Gift Cheques can be bought at any 
branch by anybody and a colourful leaflet describing this 


and the cift they'll always remember unique banking service is yours for the asking, at branches or 


by post from the address below. 


With Best Wishes — 
: for Your Future Happine-s 


To mark the occasion, give 


MIDLAND BANK GIFT CHEQUES 


Also available : Gift Cheques for Birthdays, Christmas and general gift purposes. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C,2 
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THE HON. ELIZABETH STOPFORD 


The Hon. Elizabeth Stopford is the younger daughter of Viscount Stopford and of Mrs. Christopher Vian, 
and a grand-daughter of the Earl of Courtown 
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S.P.A.B. 


“WNIGHTY years young’’ is an anniversary 
EK as well worth celebrating as a hundred 
years old; more so perhaps when a body 

so active is animated by a youth so perennial 
as that of S.P.A.B. Those initials have become 
almost as familiar in modern Britain as S.P.Q.R. 


in ancient Rome, though for very different 
reasons. The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings came into existence on 


March 22, 1877, as the result of a letter written 
to The Times by William Morris on “the 
Minster of Tewkesbury that is to be destroyed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott.” Invoking ‘the newly 
invented study of living history, the chief joy 
of so many of our lives,’ he called for an asso- 
ciation to watch oyer “the sacred monuments 
of the nation’s growth and hope.’ At its first 
meeting the new society declared war on “the 
deplorable falsification inflicted . . . im the name 
of restoration’; and it is significant that its 
first specific campaign, which rallied Carlyle to 
its cause, was to save Wren’s city churches. 

To those two aims, preservation and 
“honest” restoration (which earned for the 
Society the affectionate sobriquet “Anti- 
scrape’’), others have been added: so many that 
at least five daughter bodies have since issued 
from S.P.A.B.’s side through a process of 
parturition designed to leave the old Adam 
free to plough his original furrow. Under the 
guidance of Thackeray Turner, the first official 
secretary, then of A. R. Powys, that furrow has 
been driven straight, if not always to immediate 
success. It is estimated that the total number 
of cases dealt with by the S.P.A.B. since 1877 
amounts to not fewer than 20,000. The fact that 
in over 10,000 of these its principles were 
applied to the buildings concerned is a measure 
of its victory. But if to that are added the ser- 
vices to “living history’’ made by its children, 
the debt we owe to Morris and his successors 
is shown in its true magnitude. These off- 
spring are the National Trust (1895), the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches (1922), the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
(1926), the Georgian Group (1936), the National 
Buildings Record (1947), and latest, marking 
penetration by S.P.A.B. principles of the Civil 
Service itself, the Historic Buildings Councils of 
the Ministry of Works (1953). The whole series 
of Ancient Monuments Protection Acts since 
1900, the formation of diocesan Advisory 
Boards (since 1913), the Housing Act, 1935 with 
its enabling powers for reconditioning, are 
among the other crops that have risen from 
that first furrow. 

“Very little attention was paid to what we 
said. We carried no guns; the Civil Service had 
never heard of us; the whole weight of the 
nation’s contempt for art fell destructively 
upon the beautiful buildings of the past.” 
Those words, describing the S.P.A.B.’s early 
days with characteristic irony, are Lord Esher’s, 
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the Society’s first and present Chairman. The 
soirée to be honoured to-day by Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother at ot. 
James’s Palace, to celebrate the Society's 80th 
birthday, celebrates implicitly but no less 
fittingly the 25th anniversary of Lord Esher’s 
tenure of that office. All who have had experi- 
ence of the passionate conviction, tempered by 
wisdom and illumined by a mordant wit, that 
he has brought to its discharge, would wish to 
couple his name with that of SePvAB yin 
expressing their appreciation of the great work 
both have done, are doing and, most certainly, 
have still to do. 


TWELVE YEARS AFTER V-DAY 
| ESPONDING to the pressure of the Select 
Committee on Estimates for the derequi- 
sition of land acquired for military purposes 
during the war, the Secretary of State for War 
says in a White Paper that ‘everything possi- 
ble is being done to speed up the release of 
AAAMAMMAAAAAAAAAAN 


THE FIRST FLOWER 


FOUND it under leaves so meek, 
Under the moss, the spent, dry grass— 
How easily our footsteps pass 
The very prize we seek! 
The flower, the treasure, the new power, 
That lifts the heart all joy to bring; 
I found it iq the early spring, 
The first, dear, golden flower. 

IrENE H. Lewis. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
requisitioned land.’’ By way of evidence he 
cites the setting up, in 1953 and 1954 respec- 
tively, of two committees to keep under review 
the process of derequisitioning. Very soon we 
shall be celebrating the 12th anniversary of 
V Day. The period which has elapsed since the 
end of the war amounts to twice the length of 
the war itself. Claims that ‘‘everything possible 
is being done” to reverse the requisitionings of 
the war years must be judged by that substan- 
tial fact. The mere existence of committees to 
speed up the work affords little or no assurance 
that ‘‘everything possible is being done”; the 
ways of official committees are too well known 
for such an inference to be drawn. The War 
Minister is, however, justified in pointing out 
that the War Office does not undertake physical 
restoration of sites, and that such reinstatement 
is a matter for the owner, in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Agriculture or other interested 
department, after land has been derequisitioned. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 

N the Agriculture Bill now before the House 

of Commons provision is made for govern- 
ment grants to the amount of £50 millions over 
ten years to induce investment in the modern- 
isation of farm buildings and lay-out. Two- 
thirds of the cost remains to be met by land- 
lords and farmers, and here the loan facilities 
of the Agriculture Mortgage Corporation and 
the Lands Improvement Company should prove 
useful. The underlying purpose is to make out- 
of-date holdings more efficient and economical 
in these days of higher labour costs. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in providing these 
grants will look forward to progressive savings 
in the farm subsidy account. But no provision 
is made in the Bill for the inclusion of forestry 
holdings in the grant scheme. Surely it will be 
reasonable to include roads and permanent 
fencing required for the proper and economical 
working of land devoted to forestry on the same 
basis as such improvements for agricultural 
land. Indeed, it will be difficult to draw the 
line between the two. 


LIMBLESS TREES 


T is good to know that, at its annual meeting 

next Monday, the Metropolitan Gardens 
Association is to consider a report dealing 
frankly with the manner in which large numbers 
of trees on public and private property are 
pruned. The mutilation of which the report 
complains is painfully obvious in most urban 
and suburban areas. A line of trees deprived of 
every branch and reduced to a row of bald 
stumps is seldom seen anywhere but lining a 
road, and until local authorities put an end to 


the presentation of such unnatural spectacle: 
under their auspices criticism of private owner 
of property who tolerate the butchery of thei: 
trees will be ineffective. The irony of the situa’ 
tion is that under Tree Preservation Order 
local authorities can prosecute others why i 
offend in this manner. Councils can hardl> 
consider any such action until they themselves | 
cease to be the worst offenders. It is sometime: | 
pleaded that the local authority is at the merc} 
of the contractors employed to do the work 
and that the number of firms with the requisit» 
knowledge and skill are few. But is that ay 
admissible defence? The principles of prunin; 
are so simple that it is reasonable to expec’ 
the official responsible for highways and publi 
gardens to be sufficiently master of them t* 
ensure that contractors do not pass off a 
pruning the kind of vandalism now so common 


ANTIQUE POLITICAL ECONOMY 


WO aspects of the practice of collecting 

antique works of art, which certainly goe® 
back to the Romans, impinge on to-day’ 
political economy: the ethics of internationa 
trade, involving the transfer of that form on 
wealth from one nation to another, and the 
question of the loss or gain to a nation of it | 
residue of works of art staying in private hand+ 
or coming to rest—some would say being buriec 
—in museums. It was natural that these topic’ 
should be the principal ones discussed at « 


I 


dinner of the British Antique Dealers | 
Association held in London recently. When thx | 
Government decided in 1953 to exercise 


restraint on the export of works of art oO 
national importance, fears were expressed tha? 
London’s position as the principal worle 
entrepot of the art market would thereby be 
prejudiced. Mr. Ronald Lee, speaking for tha) 
trade, was able to testify that nevertheless it® 
centre is still firmly established here; and Lore 
Cottesloe, chairman of the Board of Trade’) 
export reviewing committee, to pay tribute te 
the co-operation on the part of the trade which 
enables the control mechanism to work effi- 
ciently and with so little friction. Recalling 
that only one object in every thousand exportec 
is subject to control, he pointed out that of the 
9,000 licences applied for last year, which car 
be regarded as a typical one, only 11 were 
referred to his committee, and of these only. 
nine were stopped. In fact, as Mr. Trenchare 
Cox rightly emphasised, the wealth of ar? 
remaining in private houses is still enormouy 
and is now accessible as never before to the 
public, with the result that Britain, while 
remaining the chief market, has also become 
one of the greatest centres for sight-seeing uF 
the world. E 


FINANCING GOLF : 


HE recent founding of the bob-a-nol) 

scheme by the English Golf Union in ordes 
to have a fund for financing international 
matches and other administrative expense® 
has naturally suggested the possibility of a 
general scheme to embrace all four countries: 
with the blessing of the Royal and Ancient 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, whe 
is the Senior Trustee of the International Goll 
Fund, inaugurated some while ago by Lore 
Bruce of Melbourne, thereupon called a meeting 
in his house. It was attended by represental 
tives of the Royal and Ancient Club and al 
four Unions, and a general and, it is to be 
hoped, ultimately valuable discussion tool) 
place. This was an entirely exploratory meetin, 
at which no decision could be taken, since ni 
the representatives must first consult their ow? 
bodies. It may be said, however, that the 
question will be discussed by the individual 
Unions and by the Joint Advisory Council) 
which represents them all, and that those bodie’ 
will keep in touch with the Royal and Ancient oF 
the subject. It is generally recognised by all the 
Unions that a considerable sum will be require¢ 
for international matches and the hea 
expenses and necessary hospitality involve 
Beyond that, nothing can be said for the 
moment, but to the man in the street it seem) 
clear that it ought to be possible to abandor 
individual and perhaps conflicting appeals ane 
found some one central fund. It must surely 
come to that in the end. 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


O me spring is when the peewits are paired 
and the gorse is being fired, and at the be- 
ginning of the week I watched peewits on 
2 ploughed field above the village, and a day or 
two later one couldn’t go out of doors without 
breathing the scent of burning gorse. I am fond 
of wood smoke and the smell of burning leaves. 
[ have even gone out of doors on a frosty night 
just to appreciate the scent of the wood we have 
been burning in our own fireplace, for wood 
smoke, to be enjoyed, must be taken into the 
ungs with a moderate amount of good cool, 
fresh air. The scent of burning gorse is a much 
rarer thing. I can think of nothing quite like it 
>xcept, perhaps, peat reek or the smell of heather 
being fired carried on the summer breeze. There 
are limits to the delight. A year or two ago we 
nad to close our windows and fasten our doors. 
We had gorse on fire not a hundred yards away. 
Down in the village the policeman looked for 
the traffic through a drifting smokescreen. It 
wasn’t until the fire was out that I began to 
ippreciate the scent, and I am afraid that the 
1ousewives of the neighbourhood were against 
tall. The bits of ash hurled into the heavens by 
che intense heat persisted in drifting about and 
setting into bedrooms. 
* * 
* 
OON after the conflagration I went out and 
collected some ash in a bucket. It certainly 
1elped the grass when it was washed in by 
showers of rain. One or two ardent gardeners 
lid the same thing, and I believe that most of 
he ash was carried off in a matter of a few hours. 
| haven’t the enthusiasm to go collecting ash 
rom the places where gorse is being fired at the 
noment. I notice that very rarely is anything 
lone about these scorched gorse mounds. In a 
year or two, improved with potash, the young 
yorse rises once more. The new bushes are 
ilways thicker and closer to the ground. Some- 
10w it is only when they grow tall and straggling 
hat it occurs to someone to put a match to 
hem. Very few farmers have time to think 
ibout gathering potash and spreading it on the 
and, particularly at this time of year. When 
rorse will burn ploughing and harrowing can be 
1urried on, and everyone round about is getting 
eady for the time when the oats will go in and 
he more heavy land in the hollows will be made 
eady for potatoes. 
* * 
* 
T is often said by people who see forestry 
schemes in my part of the world that the 
vhole effect is ruined by a sort of kitchen- 
rarden arrangement of the plantings. For my 
art, I like to see nurseries of conifers. They 
ire a much nicer sight than the barren slope 
ind more pleasing to the eye than bracken, 
or bracken has a sad, dreary look about it in 
vinter and doesn’t regenerate until summer. 
fhe purpose of forestry work is, of course, not 
imply to make the place more pleasing to the 
ye, but to keep the soil from washing away, 
low down the drainage of rain from the higher 
round and, to an extent, make wind-breaks 
or hill farms where corn and even hay would 
therwise be devastated in no time. If an 
itist could go about placing a few tall pines 
ere and there and generally turning the 
nountains into a grand-scale landscape garden 
ve might all be delighted, but forestry doesn’t 
end itself to this, nor does the conifer. It 
1eeds to be grown in the protection of its kind, 
hinned and given living room as it develops. 
Without order the schemes would come 
o nothing, but this does not stop people 
riticising the cabbage-patch effect and suggest- 
ng that oaks might be a better long-term 
nvestment. Oaks certainly would be a better 
nvestment. I should like to see a major 
cheme of oak planting in my part of the 
vorld, for great quantities of oak have been cut 
n this century, but there is a major drawback 
o the economy of oak growing. Good oaks can 


DAFFODIL-TIME AT DUNFERMLINE ABBEY 


be grown only on good ground. Scrub oaks 
grow on the mountain, and scrub oak may 
please the artistic eye, but it gives very little 
return to the generation that harvests it. 
I used to bemoan the cutting of oak in my own 
district until I took a look at the terrain and 
the sort of timber that was coming from it. 
It proved to be useless except for making a 
few fence posts and for turning into fire logs. 


* * 
* 


Oe enough, most of the people who 
complain about the short-term plans of 
forestry know very little about the business of 
tree-growing. I often hear people saying that 
in a generation there will be no Welsh oak to 


be had. I think that good Welsh oak, so 
esteemed by native craftsmen, was always 
scarce. It is not exactly the fault of this 


generation that it is scarce, for the oak takes 
a long time to mature. Welsh oak, an old 
village woodworker told me not long ago, has 
been snapped up by tradesmen at sales of 
second-hand furniture. Most things made of 
good Welsh oak are worth their weight in gold, 
for there are no facilities for correctly handling 
the timber, supposing the trees are to be found 
locally. It has to be carefully aged, dried, cut 
and stored. Anything new made of genuine 
Welsh oak is most likely to be of timber made 
over from an old chest or dresser. Not long 
ago I had to take down an overmantel that 
had long been a white elephant. It was made 
of heavy oak of a fine grain. Being no sort of 
woodworker, I had very little use for the 
timber, but I mentioned that I had some pieces 
to a joiner I know. In less than half a day 
four people asked me for pieces of oak, and 
I began to wish that I had advertised it. It 
was good Welsh oak, something unobtainable 


from the timber merchant. 


* * 
* 


ALKING about trees, a year or two ago 

I spent some time stripping ivy from some 
of the pines in the little wood at the cottage. 
I think I might as well have saved my labour. 
The trees are as badly enmeshed as ever, 
perhaps because in limestone ivy finds a 
thousand root crevices and spreads across the 
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surface of the ground imperceptibly. One 
would have to clear the drystone walls and the 
ground round about before tackling the trees 
themselves, and getting every fragment of ivy 
out would be a mighty task for someone with 
nothing else to do. It is an odd thing that ivy, 
mare’s tail, couch grass, valerian and so on 
seem so free from disease. Even the nettle 
spreads where there is the slightest amount of 
shade, although it is said that the nettle never 
really thrives except on the best bit of ground. 

Is there a tree that ivy doesn’t take to? 
I haven’t come across one, and I spent the best 
part of an afternoon looking about, finding ivy 
on pines, cypress, yew, sycamore, oak and even 
poplar. It even grows inside one of our privet 
hedges and, unless checked, creeps out from 
the hedge to sprawl on the rockery. I suppose 
that birds also do their share in spreading it, 
but it is the hardiest thing I know of. My wife 
thinks it can be usefully employed as a decora- 
tion, and we once had a piece in a vase above 
the fire and watched its roots growing with- 
out the slightest nourishment other than the 
water. 


* * 
* 


HEN we first came to live here one of 

the rockeries was half smothered by ivy 
and the rest of it was hidden by couch grass, 
so that I was compelled to take the whole 
thing to pieces in the hope of removing the 
unsightly grass and ivy. I managed to get the 
ivy out without much trouble, although it 
continued to encroach from the shelter of the 
hedge. Couch proved more obstinate, but that, 
too, I ripped out root by root. Mare’s tail took 
advantage of me in the meantime, but it was 
not until a year or two after the path was con- 
creted that I saw that I had made a wonderful 
refuge for couch. It grew under the concrete, 
climbed high in the hedge and _ regularly 
appeared in the rockery. It now has to be 
chopped off at the concrete at least twice every 
summer, and I regret not having made a better 
job of the thing when I had the opportunity. 
The stock survives in the shelter of the path, 
and even tar oil and weed-killer seem to have 
only a temporary effect upon it. 
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TAMING WILD BIRDS 


the spectacle of great tits queueing for nuts 

on the hand? Or the zeal with which five 
tame coal-tits cling to the drawing-room 
window-pane until rewarded with an invitation 
to walk across an outstretched hand and seize 
split pea-nuts? 

Whatever the reason strangers who call at 
our cottage are apt to depart looking a little 
bewildered. Some visitors even enquire whether 
we have ever made a special study of hypnotism. 
Perhaps in a less scientific age than our own we 
might have been accused of dabbling in witch- 
craft. Yet the taming of wild birds is less 


ip it the sight of a marsh-tit on the knee? Or 


difficult than is commonly supposed—a fact 
familiar to anyone who has allowed the Canada 
geese in the Serpentine to eat out of the hand. 
Indeed, I suspect that anyone with a small 
garden and a little patience may share some of 
the pleasures enjoyed by the late Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon and Miss Len Howard, who long ago 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


to be the first one to perch on the hand (soon to 
be named Oliver in view of his habit of asking 
for more) returned to my fingers for a second 
helping. His boldness notably increased with 
each subsequent visit. 

In the weeks which followed I spent an hour 
each day standing beside the bird-table with 
pea-nuts on the open palm. As a rule I divided 
the periods into four sections of fifteen minutes 
at different times of the day. I was careful never 
to walk towards a bird but to stand still 
and silent except for a softly-spoken “‘Come on”’ 
repeated again and again to any bird perched 
close at hand. 

Young great tits and also three adults 
frequently dived towards my hand only to 
retreat in fear at the last moment. Then one 
bird with more courage than the rest would 
alight on the fingers and give my first or second 
finger a gentle bite (perhaps in the hope that 
they might prove edible) before flying off with 


PUTTING OUT FOOD ON THE WELL THAT SERVES AS A BIRD-TABLE IN THE 


AUTHOR’S GARDEN IN SUSSEX 


succeeded to a remarkable degree in enticing 
the wild birds from the trees. 

But how? It was only last summer that I 
discovered some of the answers. For nearly ten 
years large numbers of tits have been frequent 
visitors to our bird-table. Each summer they 
feed less than three yards from my chair as I sit 
in the garden typing. It never occurred to me 
that I might easily succeed in attracting them 
to the hand—until the afternoon of July 7 last 
year. Wandering across the lawn to replenish 
the small stock of food at the bird-table, I 
absent-mindedly held out a palm on which 
rested half a dozen pea-nuts. Deep was my 
astonishment when a young great tit, not much 
more than a month out of the nest, dived to 
within three inches of the hand before retreating 
to an apple tree. 

I remained motionless, waiting for him to 
try again. Many seconds passed before he dared 
to make the attempt. Then, after much pre- 
liminary hovering before my face, he snatched 
a nut and vanished into the wood; during the 
hour which followed two more young great tits 
nervously flew to the hand and seized nuts, 
though only after making several abortive 
attempts when their courage failed as they were 
about to perch. Then a great tit which I took 


a nut. Two families of blue tits and a pair of 
nuthatches frequently perched in the silver 
birches some ten to twenty yards away and 
watched the proceedings with what I assumed 
to be mild curiosity. Only the great tits flew 
down to the hand. And only three birds did so 
without fear. 

Would their confidence survive my brief 
absence in the Midlands, I wondered, when the 
last days of July found me sitting in the study 
of a Derbyshire vicarage watching the great- 
crested grebe on the pool at the end of the 
garden? I need not have worried. A neigh- 
bour’s child kindly agreed to re-stock the bird 
table twice a day and to “‘allow Oliver to perch 
on the hand if he wants to.”” He did. Returning 
home on the late afternoon of July 31, I found 
Oliver waiting with two other great tits on the 
forsythia beside the back door. Even as I 
strode into the yard the three birds flew down 
to my hand. 

Through the wet weeks of August increasing 
numbers of great tits, most of them juveniles, 
made a habit of taking nuts from the hand. On 
August 10 they were joined by a solitary blue tit 
who, after looking me in the eye, flew to the 
hand and bit my little finger before flying off 
with a nut. An hour later he came to the hand 


again. 
joined by three more blue tits. 


by while these blue tits were feeding. 


I was now beginning to find that the © 
taming of wild birds was not without its draw- ~ 
Each morning at about 6.30, for in- © 
stance, a great tit named Tapper would fly to | 
my bedroom window and hammer on the glass | 
with her bill until I had wakened and given her | 
a nut through the open window. Her punctual- © 
ity was astonishing. During the last week of | 
August the times of her early-morning visits to | 


backs. 


my room might vary by as much as an hour, but 
the first ten days of September found her beside 
my bed at 6.28 on three consecutive mornings 
and at 6.35 on two other days. During October 


In the days which followed he was © 
Most of the | 
eighteen great tits which by then were coming © 
to the hand would patiently wait on a twig near © 


2| 


she was always accompanied by a male great tit. — 
I like to think that he exercised a beneficial | 


influence upon her, for these early-morning 
visits ceased in November. The pair remain 
frequent visitors to the drawing-room window 
during the late morning and afternoon. 

In south-east England the summer of 1956 
may well be remembered as a good one for the 
tit tribe. Food was plentiful in the breeding 
season. Great tits seemed to experience little 


difficulty in finding large caterpillars for their | 


older nestlings. The situation seemed to change, 
though, during the wet weeks of high summer 
when rain washed insect prey from the trees. 
When, on September 1, our garden thermometer 


remained at 50 degrees Fahrenheit all day, the © 


hunger of the birds knew no bounds. If we 


wandered out of doors the birds fluttered ex- || 
pectantly around us. If we hid in the house they } 
flew to the windows of each room in turn and |) 
That day 150 half-nuts | 


tapped on the glass. 
were taken from the hand. 


Were the events of this day to be regarded | 
as a pre-view of the approaching winter? Ifthe } 


birds were so hungry when the temperature fell 


to 50 degrees, what would happen in prolonged | 


frost? In fact, the pressure on our time—and 
bank balance—eased in the weeks 
followed. By September 
younger great tits had disappeared into the 
woods, and we have not seen them again. A 


nervous adult bird whom we called Longtail (it ~ 


took almost three weeks of daily efforts before 


she would trust herself to our hands) vanished | 
at the same time, only to return on December ; 
By then the great tits coming to the hand } 


21. 
for nuts were outnumbered by tame blue tits. 
But perhaps the tamest birds were the coal- and 
marsh-tits. Yet they had been the most cautious 
tits of all when our experiments began. 


It was on September 16 that I first | 
noticed a coal-tit (probably the bird which had {| 


long been an occasional visitor to the bird- 
table) watching me as I sat in the garden 
writing. I threw a nut a few yards away and she 
promptly pounced on it. Ten minutes later 
a second nut was thrown to her. The experiment 
was repeated next day, the nuts being tossed 
nearer to my chair each time. That afternoon I 
assured a friend that the bird might well be 


tamed within a few days. In fact, she lost her | 


shyness within 50 minutes. I offered a pea-nut 


to a great tit and the coal-tit flew down to the = 


hand and seized it after hovering for a few 
moments. 

Feather, as we came to call her, soon be- 
came a favourite with the children. In recent 


weeks she has trodden on the outstretched [| 
hands of 20 boys and girls who have offered her {| 


nuts through the open window. She is more 


cautious with those who wander in the garden; | 


only friends who visit us fairly frequently are 


likely to feel the light tread of her feet on their 7 
- hands. Each Saturday morning she would feed | 


on the hand of a boy who did odd jobs about the 


garden—though he did not appear on other ; 


days. When he left the district recently and 
another lad of much the same build took his 
place, Feather refused to descend from the 
apple tree, despite the tempting nuts which the 
newcomer offered her. 


which ~ 
16 many of the | 
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This bird usually flies to the drawing-room 
vindow soon after 8 a.m. and returns again and 
gain throughout the day. There were one or 
wo occasions in late autumn when she fetched 
en pea-nuts from my hand in as many minutes. 
ndeed, she once snatched five nuts at ten- 
econd intervals. On watching her through 
unoculars, I found that she was flying to the 
opmost boughs of a tree—usually a Scotch pine 
—and dropping the nuts amid the branches 
yefore returning for more. Frequently she was 
hased by her mate, who was most unwilling to 
ome to the hand. ; 

Then, early in December, he too suddenly 
yecame quite tame. A hard frost brought 
everal strange birds to the vicinity of the 
lrawing-room window. Among the newcomers 
vere three coal-tits. Within a few hours all these 
rds, one after another, would dive on to my 
and when it was held out of the window. With 
hem would come Feather and her mate, Burly, 
hough he did all he could at times to chase the 
ther coal-tits away. A sixth coal-tit arrived on 
yhristmas Day, a few hours before the snow. 
‘hese birds are still with us. The latest arrival, 
suspect, has not yet come to my hand, though 

am not certain about that; and three of the 
oal-tits which visit any hand held out of the 
pen window become less bold when I wander in 
he garden. 

As I sat typing this article in my study a 
erce rapping on the drawing-room window- 
ane prompted me to hurry into that room 
yhere, as I had expected, a powerful great tit 
amed Hammer was living up to his name and 
anging on the glass. As usual, his loud knock- 
1g—much more vigorous and peremptory than 
‘apper’s—had attracted a number of blue, 
rarsh- and coal-tits who were perched on the 
erial, on the hazel twigs a few feet away, and 
n the window-sill. 

Opening the window, I leaned out with 

hand crammed with nuts, whereupon 24 tits, 
1 twos and threes, dropped on to my fingers. A 
=w seconds later I returned to the study and 
pund Burly, a coal-tit who is bigger and heavier 
han most of his kind, perched on the rose bush 
ith half a pea-nut in his bill. He flew on to the 
wwn and, dropping the nut at his feet, began to 
eck a hole in the soft soil. Within a minute the 


INE OF THE MANY GREAT TITS THAT THE AUTHOR 
HAS INDUCED TO TAKE FOOD FROM HIS HAND 
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A BLUE TIT PERCHES ON THE AUTHOR’S HAND BEFORE SEIZING ONE OF 
THE PEA-NUTS HELD OUT FOR IT 


nut was seized and firmly tucked into the hole. 
Four vigorous swipes with his bill effectively 
covered it; then a couple of dead rose leaves 
were carefully pushed over the spot. 

No sooner had the bird flown than I hurried 
out with the hand-fork and searched for the nut. 
It was strangely hard to find, though I had been 
standing at the window only nine feet away 
when the hole was dug. After a few moments I 
began moving all the many 
dead rose leaves lying in 
this corner of the lawn and 
promptly found the nut 
neatly stuck in the soft soil 
beneath a buttercup leaf. 
It was presumably one of 
the 24 half-nuts I had dis- 
tributed a few minutes 
before, though a large piece 
had been bitten off one end. 

I quickly returned the 
nut to the ground, wonder- 
ing if a field-mouse would 
find it later on. The time 
was then four minutes past 
twelve on January 2; at 
3 p.m. on the same day I 
was startled to see Burly 
perched on the rose bush 
and intently staring at the 
ground where the nut was 
hidden. For a moment he 
dropped on to the lawn and 
appeared to be searching for 
his treasure, only to fly off 
’ : a few seconds later. I had 

an uncomfortable feeling 
= that in the excitement of the 
moment I might have re- 
buried the nut a few inches 
from the original site. If I 
had not disturbed it, would 
the bird have retrieved his 
nut? I have one record of a 
nuthatch dropping a pea- 
nut into a hole in our garden 
fence and retrieving it 24 
hours later. Was this mere 
coincidence? It may have 
been—though the Rev. John 
Ray, in the 17th century, 
was familiar with nut- 
hatches collecting nuts 
“from their hoard.” 


One pair of marsh-tits sometimes fly off 
with a nut and drop it in the grass a few yards 
away before returning to the hand for more. 
But I have no other record of a tit’s deliberately 
burying food in the ground. 

It was last September when these marsh- 
tits fell into the habit of squatting on my shoes 
or on my legs as I sat in the garden writing. 
Two months later I noticed that they always 
flew to the window as dusk approached and 
demanded a last nut from the hand. This winter 
there has not been an afternoon when these 
two birds have failed to be last at the window— 
except, perhaps, on four occasions when no one 
was at home. On those days a plentiful supply 
of nuts was left on the window-sill and hidden 
among the trees; I can only hope that the pair 
found them. 

Once birds begin flying to the hand one 
discovers unexpected differences in the appear- 
ance, the mannerisms and, in some cases, the 
weight of individuals of the same species, a fact 
which will not seem strange to anyone familiar 
with the pioneer work of Miss Len Howard. 
During the first days of this year some 30 tits 
made 250 to 350 visits to the hand every 24 
hours, but only ten of them are known by name. 
We do not give our wild birds a name unless 
they possess some distinctive feature or manner- 
ism which makes it simple at all times to 
identify them. 

Taming wild birds is a fascinating hobby; 
it is also one with three disadvantages. It is 
depressing when a favourite bird disappears—as 
happened a month ago when Crossbill, a blue tit 
whose deformed bill was shaped like that of 
a crossbill, vanished into the wood and failed to 
return; it is inconvenient at times that our 
cottage can never remain unoccupied for many 
hours during the winter. 

There is also another snag. Tits can be 
mischievous and destructive. The paintwork 
and putty around our window-panes have 
suffered much damage since the birds were 
tamed. Indeed, so much putty was removed 
from the kitchen window-pane that when I was 
foolish enough to swat a fly on the glass with 
a newspaper there was a loud crash as the pane 
clattered into the yard. That week the account 
book containing details of my expenditure on 
the birds contained the entry: 

1 lb. of pea-nuts 2s. Od. 

Repair of broken window-pane 17s. 6d. 

Photographs: S. Bayliss Smith, 
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TRADITIONAL ART OF THE SAILING SHIP 


VICTORIAN author, Captain Charles 

Chapman, writing in the late ’60s, 

described the scene in the Downs 90 
years ago, as a great fleet of merchant ships got 
under way bound down Channel. “There are 
vessels of every build, of all sizes, painted after 
every fashion, some black with ports, some 
black without ports, some green with gold rib- 
bons round them, some all green, some buff, 
some blue, some with figureheads, some with- 
out, some built of wood, some of iron.”’ I fancy 
that if Captain Chapman could revisit those 
same waters to-day, what would strike him 
most would be their emptiness. In proportion 
as individual ships have increased in tonnage, 
so their total numbers have decreased. A cen- 
tury ago the narrow seas were filled with the 
merchant craft of Northern Europe—vessels 
small enough by our standards—the collier 
brigs, the fruit schooners, the snows from 
Prussia, the galliots from the Netherlands, 
the polaccas, the brigantines, the billyboys, 
the hoys and the cutters of a hundred little 
havens. 

Although the tremendous maritime activity 
of mid-Victorian times had its origins and its 
impetus in the Industrial Revolution, many of 
the men who owned and sailed those ships were 
from rural communities, and with generations 
of peasant background behind them. This 


2.—FIGUREHEAD OF THE SCHOONER WILLIAM ASHBURNER, OF BARROW 


By MICHAEL R. BOUQUET 


peasant tradition show- 
ed itself artistically in 
two forms: first, in the 
bright and often naive 
colours in which the ves- 
sels were painted and or- 
namented, and, second, 
in the type of picture in 
which the likenesses of 
these small ships were 
recorded. The tradition 
of bright and gaudy 
colours is still preserved 
by the modern motor 
coasters from the Neth- 
erland province of Gron- 
ingen, with their blue- 
grey hulls, white painted 
deckhouses, brightly 
painted funnels and 
the single vivid yellow 
mast topped by a gilt 
pineapple. It is a tradi 
tion not followed by 
ships from other parts 
of the Netherlands. I 
have heard the master 
of a Rotterdam = ship 
refer rather scornfully to 


the captain-owner of a 


FOWEY. 


CANVAS WHEEL-COVER OF THE WATER WITCH, OF 


exhibits all the characteristics of the folk artist” 


Delfzijl coaster: “He's a boer, and his ship’s like 
a circus with all that paint.’’ The artless 
colours of the Groningen hustvaart are in the 
real peasant tradition. 

Seventy or eighty years ago, when so many 
of the smaller merchant ships were owned and 
manned by men not far removed from a peasant 
background, ships were at once more colourful 
and more individual. The painted ports along 
the sides of many of them, a fashion deriving 
from the French wars at the start of the cen- 
tury, served to emphasise their sheer. The 
white paint inside the bulwarks, the green iron- 
work, the light blue beadings, the gilt scrolls, 
and the white masts and yards combined to 
make a picture of colourful smartness. Every- 
where there was carved and painted ornament. 
In larger ships it was certainly a sophisticated 
and deliberate ornament, such as the wonder- 
ful mid-Victorian designs recreated at the 
bows and stern of the Cutty Sark. But a 
great deal of it was a simple and natural folk 
art. [ remember seeing many years ago an 
ancient little Italian steamer loading clay at 
Teignmouth. The overhang of her bridge was 
supported by a pair of brackets carved to 
represent sea horses and painted in crude red 
and green. Some of those old ships with their 
open wheels used to cover the wheel in port 
with a canvas wheel-cover made on board and 
painted in some homely design or with a picture 
of the ship herself. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Graham Gullick, of Fowey, who rescued the 
original, I am able to reproduce a photograph 
of the wheel-cover of the barquentine Water 
Witch, of Fowey (Fig. 1). It is quite simply 
ornamented with scrolls bearing the vessel's 
name and port of registry, and with a pair 
of crossed red ensigns at the centre, but it 
exhibits all the characteristics of the folk 
artist. 

Of course, the crowning ornament of those 
old ships was the figurehead. It was usually a 
female figure, often the wife or daughter of the 
vessel's owner. Sometimes it was done by a 
real craftsman, sometimes by a shipwright of 
more than common skill with the chisel; one 
Newquay schooner master even carved his own 
figurehead, But whether the final result was 
crude or beautiful, the small-ship figurehead 
was another genuine piece of folk-art. An 
unusual figurehead was the mid-Victorian 
gentleman in the bows of the schooner William 
Ashburner (Fig. 2). 

The masters and crews of those small sailing 
ships formed a ready market for paintings—in 
oil or water-colour—of their vessels. Such paint- 
ings were painted from sketches made in port 
by local artists, quickly executed and - sold 
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3 and 4.—A MID-19th-CENTURY PAIR OF PAINTINGS OF THE BARQUE LEWES, OF NEWHAVEN, BY AN ITALIAN ARTIST. 
She is depicted entering Smyrna under full sail and riding out a gale off Beirut in January, 1859 


aboard the ship herself, before she sailed. It was 
a common practice to paint a pair of pictures, 
one showing the ship under full sail, and another 
of the same ship under reduced canvas in heavy 
weather. Such paintings were done in Antwerp 
and Flushing, in Italian ports and latterly by 
a Cornish artist, Reuben Chappell, who recorded 
hundreds of small sailing ships. The same type 
of painting was often done by Chinese artists in 
Hong Kong, and by painters in Newcastle, 
N.S.W., and San Francisco, and indeed in many 
another port to which sailing ships journeyed in 
the 19th century. It is possible to pick up such 
paintings at very reasonable prices in second- 
hand shops. The worst of them are mere daubs, 
but many are remarkably pleasant in a simple 
childlike fashion. 

Consider the pair of paintings of the barque 
Lewes of Newhaven (Figs. 3 and 4). The Lewes 
was built at Newhaven in 1855 for the Mediter- 
ranean trade. She was a wooden barque of 248 
tons, typical of the smaller square-riggers which 
carried British trade all over the world in the 
mid 19th century. In one painting she is seen 
entering Smyrna under full sail. Every rope in 
her rigging, every reef point on her sails is care- 
fully delineated. Her ensign, her signal flags, 
her name pennant and the masonic flag at the 
fore provide pleasant colour to contrast with 
the blue-green of the sea and the carefully 
shaded white of her canvas. In the second 
picture she is seen in the great gale off Beirut in 
January, 1859, a storm in which seventeen 
vessels were driven ashore through their cables 
parting. The master of the Lewes, Captain 
Bennett, of Newhaven, was prudent enough to 
send down royal and topgallant yards on the 
approach of the storm. He had two anchors 


out, but when the port chain parted at ninety 
fathoms, Captain Bennett decided to slip the 
other cable and to attempt to force his way off- 
shore against the gale. The starboard chain was 
slipped at sixty fathoms, and under a storm jib, 
foresail, two spencers and a close-reefed main 
topsail, Captain Bennett worked his little barque 
out of danger. Such was the force of the gale 
that the mainsail was blown away, leaving only 
a few shreds of canvas streaming from the yard. 
Captain Bennett was later awarded £20 by the 
underwriters for his exertions in saving the ship, 
and with this money he is said to have had 
these two paintings executed by an Italian 
artist. He wanted technical accuracy in the 
portrayal of the Lewes under plain canvas, and 
in her predicament in the gale. I think he got 
it, and I think that most people would agree 
that he got two very pleasing pictures. 

Almost the last of these popular ship 
painters was Reuben Chappell, of Par in Corn- 
wall (1878-1944). Examples of Chappell’s work 
may be seen in seaport homes, in bar parlours 
all around our coastline, and in many other 
European countries, particularly in the Baltic. 
Chappell was a native of Goole, in Yorkshire, 
and his pictures are always signed ‘“‘R. Chappell, 
Goole,” but early in the present century he 
moved to Par. My old skipper, the late Captain 
Will Cort, of the schooner Katie, used to claim 
that he had persuaded Chappell to make the 
move. In the clay ports of Fowey, Par and 
Charlestown, Chappell used to sketch the hun- 
dreds of schooners, ketches and barquentines 
which loaded there before the first World War. 
He sketched a vessel in pencil in the harbour, 
and returning to his studio he would produce a 
water-colour of the ship at sea under sail. 


The resulting ship portraits are lively in the 
extreme. Technically they are reasonably 
accurate representations, with a vigorous life 
of their own. A characteristic of Chappell’s 
work is its skilful use of bright colours, in a 
vessel's flags and about her deck fittings. Often 
Chappell did a pair of portraits, one of the ship 
under full plain sail, with pilot jack, ensign and 
signal flags flying—a wonderful opportunity 
this for the use of plenty of bright colour—and 
the second of the same ship in bad weather 
head-reaching or hove-to in heavy seas, reefed 
down under reduced canvas. 

Chappell painted not only British ships, 
but many of the small Continental sailing 
ships which came to Cornish ports to load china 
clay. The pair here illustrated are of the German 
schooner Rescue, of Hamburg, and they show 
the nature of Chappell’s work very well (Figs. 
5 and 6). No one would claim that he was a 
great marine artist, but his works have a delight- 
ful and amusing charm about them, which 
relates them to the painted horses on a round- 
about or the bright glazes of a Victorian 
Staffordshire figure. They are popular art in 
the best sense of the word. Chappell’s output 
must have been prodigious, for customers both 
in this country and on the Continent. I have 
been in the homes of a good many masters or 
owners of small sailing vessels, and in almost 
every one there was a Chappell pair on the wall. 
His type of art is out of fashion nowadays, and 
in any case a good camera can do the same kind 
of thing just as well, but I suggest that for a 
collector who is interested in things nautical, 
the work of Reuben Chappell is worth looking 
out for. 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, Graham Gullick. 


5 and 6.—A PAIR OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS OF THE SCHOONER RESCUE, OF HAMBURG, BY REUBEN CHAPPELL 


(1878-1944). 


They were painted for the vessel’s master, Captain J. Jungclaus 
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LOWLAND SHEPHERDING TO-DAY 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


FY NHE past decade has brought a big expan- 
| sion in the grassland flocks and a new 
personality to the husbandry of sheep. 
Lowland grass shepherding has become virtu- 
ally a distinct trade, quite different from 
shepherding thirty years ago, when the hurdled 
sheep still dominated the light lands from Dor- 
set to the Wash. The badge of the lowland 
shepherd no longer includes the hurdle, and the 
syringe and the battery of specifics are now as 
prominent as the crook, For the grassland ewe 
is heiress to a series of ills mostly unknown to 
her hurdled forbears. 

Lowland shepherding is also quite different 
from the craft of those who tend the mountain 
flocks. Except for necessary seasonal tasks, 
treatments against regional land deficiencies and 
specific problems like fluke, good shepherding in 
the hills means the minimum of interference 


A FOLD OF EWES DUE TO LAMB SHORTLY. 


with the initiative and instinct of the flocks, 
especially where food is concerned. The moun- 
tain sheep are left as much as possible to their 
ways and devices. But the lowland ewes living 
artificial lives—‘ big house-fed brutes,’’ they 
were once called by a diehard contemporary 
of Bakewell—demand close shepherding that 
guides their ways, drives them to exercise, food 
and water and literally runs their lives. And in 
the big flocks it is a highly skilled and exacting 
calling. 

We have always been partial to lamb and 
mutton in these islands and are now eating 
something like thirty pounds per head per year. 
The mandate extended to the lowland flock- 
masters is for yet more lamb, provided it is lean 
and early. Producing early lamb is one of 
farming’s skilled husbandries, and producing it 
early and in abundance is the essence of the 
shepherd's craft. 

The shepherd with his eye onsa bonus has 
a vested interest in twins, for the single lamb 
hardly pays more than the costs and capital 
involved. For an early drop he runs the rams 
from August onwards and—ideally—hopes that 


the flock will mostly go into lamb the same 
month, But first he keeps the ewes on a bare 
field to fine them down before giving the flush- 
ing stimulus of a good pasture, which can greatly 
increase the crop. In some flocks the shepherd’s 
syringe is already making use of the new hor- 
mone technique for the augmentation of proli- 
ficacy. After mating, the ewes are used to trim 
off the left-over herbages, which usually keep 
them going until the frosts end growth. 

The lowland shepherd, while using still the 
root and crucifer (kale) crop for winter feeding, 
is making increasing use of silage. His flocks 
are not as enthusiastic as cattle about ensiled 
grass, but they take to it quite well after a week 
or so of considering it. Good sheep silage is 
made from young grass without too much 
fibre, and the ewe will eat up to 12 pounds a day. 
Towards the last few weeks before lambing the 
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prevent disease and ensure good lambs 


flock also receives concentrate food and is 
walked at least half a mile a day to find it. 
Improved last-stage nutrition is known to pro- 
duce healthier lambs at birth, and a difference 
then of two pounds can be ten pounds three 
months later. Here the black-faced Suffolk has 
come into prominence as the sire of choice, 
for while it gives a big lamb it also throws 
a narrow forehead, which makes for easy 
lambing. 

As lambing time approaches the most 
hardened practitioner cannot but feel a tingling 
of excited anticipation. What does the season 
hold in surprises and, incidentally—on most 
farms—in bonus money on tailed lambs? Once 
lambing begins, the scene changes rapidly. The 
big unlambed flock is a contained and dis- 
ciplined population. It now becomes a pastoral 
rout, and the fields and folds a veritable bleating 
symphony of ewes and lambs. The shepherd 
retains control, like all good generals, by setting 
up a headquarters where he can site the living 
hut and casualty clearing station combined, 
where he himself has shelter from storm, warmth 
for chilled lambs, and a bed to pass the nights. 


The maternity pens are usually a model of what 
a few bales of straw, hurdles and sheep netting © 
can provide in the way of home comforts. 
Apart from always seeking a sheltered spot and 
a shght fall for good drainage, the good shepherd 
sets up his lambing H.Q. on a different site 
each year and all material is burned and disin- 
fected after each crop. 

Lambing a big flock is a period of tremend- 
ously hard work. I know one young shepherd 
who, with very little help, has responsibility for 
a flock of 500 Cluns. This is primarily a breed- 
ing flock, though some of the wether lambs are 
fattened on the farm and others sold as stores. 
He is equipped with a most extensive pharma- 
copoeia for lambing: anti-biotics, phials of dis- 
tilled water, numerous serums and vaccines, 
several syringes and the traditional bottle of 
whisky. From day to day he brings into a 


In view of the greater density of lowland sheep to-day the shepherd has to work hard to 


separate fold all the maiden ewe lambs which 
are being bred in the first year—what he calls 
with a bonus smile “catch cropping the flock.”’ 
Also any ewes which appear to be over their 
time or have a history of difficulty are separately 
folded. 

By day the flock lambs in the field, but if 
the lambs have not arrived by nightfall the ewe 
is brought into the pens. He acts the midwife 
with a score or more of difficult lambings each 
year. Lambing the maiden ewe lambs in par- 
ticular demands care and skill, for they are 
inexperienced and easily panic and do the wrong 
thing. There is a veritable orgy of inoculations. 
The young lambs are injected against lamb 
dysentery and the ewes against the equivalent 
condition. When the lambs start eating the 
young flush of grass they have another injec- 
tion, and the ewes are also dealt with two weeks 
after lambing. 

This shepherd regards the presence of pet 
lambs as “just.bad shepherding,” and aims to 
get all the surplus or orphan lambs fostered— 
“foisted’”’ is his word—on to ewes with singles 
or whose lambs have died. If adoption has to 


IN-LAMB EWES BEING WALKED TO SILAGE. 


be arranged of a lamb several hours 
old on to a ewe that has lambed dead, 
it is his dodge to dress the fosterling 
in the dead lamb’s skin. If she is still 
difficult, he ties up the ewe and lets 
the lamb suckle. When colostrum is 
not available in the rare event of the 
ewe herself dying, he uses “top of the 
milk”’ from the household supplies 
fortified with a suspension of vitamin 
powder, an anti-biotic and the inevit- 
able castor oil. There is warmth and 
a drop of whisky for the chilled lamb 
and the challenge of a barking dog to 
rouse the maternal instinct of the way- 
ward mother. 

Whereas from the day of birth 
the mountain ewes and lambs find 
their own living, and the lamb usually 
destined to be drafted in the autumn 
to the finishing grounds of the vale 
has a long period to make growth, the 
lowland produce is pampered and 
primed to bring it to sale in 10 to 12 
weeks. The best grass for milking 
ewes and lambs is the young ley kept 
short by the complementary grazing of 
cattle—‘‘ gang mowers,”’ as one shep- 
herd somewhat contemptuously calls 
them. Shepherds favour a few weeds 
in the ley, and the lambs love such 
species as yarrow and rib grass, daisy 
and eyebright, and the yellow-flowered 
hawksweeds. They thrive best also 
when they are moved frequently from 
pasture to pasture, which keeps down 
parasites and keeps the land from 
becoming sheep-sick. 
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SHEEP WALKING THROUGH A FOOT BATH AS 
PRECAUTION AGAINST FOOT ROT 


The ewe will eat up to twelve pounds of silage a day 


Most shepherds have their bonus 
based on the count at tailing time; 
tailing is now being done increasingly 
by the new method of the elastic ring 
which is put on and atrophies the un- 
wanted part of the tail, in lieu of the 
rather sanguinary festival of the knife. 
Then after tailing it is soon time for 
“dagging,’’ or cleaning up the flock for 
shearing, which begins early or late 
according to the weather. And as the 
first batch of lambs is ready for mar- 
ket it is time to draw the year’s re- 
placement quota of ewe lambs. 

One problem which arises with 
very early lamb production is that of 
preventing the unemployed ewes from 
becoming too plump in the long period 
from weaning to tupping. During this 
period they are used to clean up the 
bare pastures and run the stubbles, a 
practice which has earned them the 
ugly modern name of scavengers. 

The number of drenchings, dos- 
ings and injections seems to be in- 
creasing each year as new parasites 
and troubles build up with the in- 
creasing density of the grassland 
flocks. Not all shepherds subscribe to 
this philosophy of prevention, which, 
in the words of one old-timer, is just 
“making trouble halfway.’ But even 
the old guard acclaim the benison of 
the anti-biotic, particularly the use of 
one of the so-called broad spectrum 
group, which has at last provided a 
cure for the age-old curse of foot 
rot. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN HILLS OF THE WEST 


Written and Illustrated by MILES HADFIELD 


happy hours with friends who were planting 
acres of cherry trees on banks lying along 
the eastern Heretordshire borders, It was then 
considered a rather foolhardy project, for they 
were being grown up on the tops, at a height 
which was then generally considered too cold 
From these vantage-points could be seen, lving 
a few miles to the south-west, a rather distinc- 
tive straight-back ridge. [t was the Woolhope 
Hills, Twas told—the home of the Woolhopians, 
a race apart, comparable, [ gathered, to the 
men of Gotham or the collier-farmerts of 
Biddulph Moor. How well I remember being 
informed that ages of comparative isolation 
inbreeding had made this community—wl 
tL was assured, still lived in wat 
cottages, and used sledges instead of carts 

a little strange 
U knew no more 
years following 1989, 
h 


ps U after the first World War I spent many 


¢ s >y ; >>) 
tle-and-di 


about the district until the 
When an even greater war 
was upon us, Then a happy chance first brought 
me to these hills where U have subsequently 
spent many hours Wandering and exploring the 
Aumerous valleys The 
eriet is, ot course, famed < geologists. At 
seme stage in creation Wide plain of old red 
sandstone was disturbed by the gigant 
ofa mass of underlying rock, Ther 


a limestone island in a sea of heavy red 


, 
and twisting lanes dis 


UMONY 
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the 


eresu 


seen as 


clay, Les soil has long been distinguished: in the 
Wth century the learned Dr. Beale told the 
Roval Seciety that the “white stiff clav-land as 
in Woolthope” resulted in cider “of a thick 
whev-colour, and not goed. 


\ map helps to explain the isolation of the 
hills, The mark out a 

shaped . Woolhope itself at the 
of the spherical part and the stalk 


to the narrow end at the south some 
‘ 
t 


rOaGs peat 


eentre 


attached 


where below Marcle Hill To north, the 
sphere of the pear ts outhned by the Ledbury 
Heretord road which makes half a circle through 


4 
7 2 
“a & 
oe 
pa 
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Siestneten and Dormington, so thé 


to the fat, while at 


road cuts across neat to the stalk where the 
contour ts easy, The roads within the body are 
few, narrow and hillw; and their discrete nature 
is well maintained t ; f the 


entries to them from withon 


QRCHARDS IN THE 


For example, some 
four miles from Led- 
bury the Hereford road 


turns almost at right 
angles, so that it may 
keep to the flat and 
curve round the heavy 
end of the pear, At this 
point one scarcely no- 


tices the small lane that 
continues on between 
farm buildings, though 
it is, Indeed, the main 
road to Woolhope itself, 

Almost at once it 
begins a winding climb, 
among orchards and 
woods On reaching 
What one might call the 
first landing of the as 
cent, it is worth mak 


ing a short detour to 
the left and looking 
at the view which is 


disclosed over the chim- 
neys of a house oddly 


named The Brainge, 


a *. mington 
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its prefix, as is so often 
being a modern 


MAP OF 
AN ISOLATED REGION LYING BETWEEN THE MALVERN 
AND THE WELSH MARCHES 


and for three days moved on its vast body.” 


THE 


the case, 


addition, The house it- = 
self is rather unusual for HILLS 
the district, It is a sophisticated red-brick box 
of a house, mostly built in 1708, with some 
charming early-19th-century additions. It is in 
marked contrast to most of the neighbouring 


rather 
brick 


vhich are architecturally a 
amalgam of half-timber, stone, 
and sometimes wattle and daub. 

‘his house commands the eastern side of 
the hills as they narrow into the stalk of the 
pear. A mile or more down the side of their 
smooth flank is a spot marked on the ordnance 
map by the peculiar legend “The Wonder, 
aaa 2 A.D. 1575 Chis event was the last 
major occurrence in the erosion of the old red 
sandstone cap that at first overlay the uprisen 
ap reference, I believe, merges 
into one, First, there was the 
when, on February 17, 1575, 
Hill “rose as it were from sleep 


limestone Th 


two phenomena 


us M 


landslip 


part of Ma 


pr oper, 


arcle 


WOOLHOPE HILLS 


WOOLHOPE 


HILLS IN HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Che bare rock still shows where this occurred. 
The evidence of the second is seen some little 
way lower down the slope, for the great mass 
of slimy clay that slithered down did not spread 
out evenly, but piled up in a new hillock. 
This, I think, was The Wonder. 

Resuming the climb to Woolhope, we soon 
appreciate from the sharp ups and downs why 
the main road did not cut across the hills; we 
realise, too, that though the altitude is not 
great, a considerable view to the east and south 
is unfolding. I remember my first excitement 
when I reached the spot where the road dips 
into the head of a small valley Known as the 
Sheepwalk—a rapidly deepening channel that 
loses itself among a rich variety of trees, above 
Whose crowns one looks into Gloucestershire. 
But the peculiar quality of the view is due to 
the presence of cedars (a number 
have been felled since I first knew 
the place). We are so used to the 
sight of these trees shading level 
lawns that we forget that their 
home is on mountains. Their 
presence here is due to Squire 
Riley, who once lived at Putley 
Court below, and planted lavishly 
and often imaginatively on his 
hilly lands. 

The last pull-up brings us to 
the shoulder of the hill, the Cock- 
shoot, and to a view of the west 
Midlands that is, in my eyes, 
unsurpassed. A concrete slab 
marks the site of a Home Guard 
post. From it, in this quietest and 
darkest of places, the watchers 
saw the great fires of Birmingham, 
Coventry and Bristol illuminate 
the skies with their stupendous 
flicker and glow; by day, the 
cities were hidden by the hills, 
but the balloons that guarded 
them could be picked out with 
glasses equally with the cattle 
grazing unperturbed on the 
Cotswolds. 

On a summer’s evening the 
scene is almost unbearably evoca- 
tive of history and literature. 
From the Clees hiding Ludlow 
that we see over our left shoulder 
to the hills in front of Monmouth 
to the right we overlook a scene 
that breathes life into the words 


““panorama’”’ and “pageant,” now 
so tired with over-use. As we 


turn our head, there pass beneath 
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VIEW TOWARDS WALES ABOVE THE VILLAGE OF WOOLHOPE. 


banks and little valleys 


us scenes haunted by the ghosts of the 
worlds of Housman and Piers Plowman; then, 
as the sun catches the light of Tewkesbury’s 
tower which marks the Avon, of Shakespeare 
himself. At our feet lies the land of Mase- 
eld’s Reynard and his daffodil fields, among 
which lived Edward Thomas, Lascelles Aber- 
crombie and their friends. 

Of the more substantial ghosts, of kings and 
queens, lords temporal and spiritual, of the 
soldiers who marched and fought over the land 
within our view, and the builders—the Saxons 
it Deerhurst, the men who raised the great 
cower of Gloucester which we can see still 
lominating the factories that spread below, to 
chose who formed the elegance of Cheltenham 
it the foot of Cotswold escarpment—there 
S a surpassing abundance. And when they 
‘evisit us, they would find the scene but little 
changed: Ledbury rather larger, puffs ‘of 
smoke from the trains (already becoming a 
eriod feature!), but otherwise the same ancient 
thequered pattern of green and gold, red and 
OWN. 

As we walk on, within a few paces this view 


JRAWING WOOD ON A SLEDGE: A WOOLHOPE SURVIVAL. 


disappears as we turn the shoulder of the Cock- 
shoot. A new world is disclosed, of wooded 
banks and cultivated little valleys (the “ hopes”’ 
of Woolhope, Soller’s Hope, Little Hope and 
Fownhope which now lie close at hand). Beyond 
them are the bigger hills of the Welsh marches. 
When the last trump sounds, the landscape here 
will be peopled by a resurrection not of gay 
kings, queens, princes and warring nobles, but 
of the drably-clothed men who have tilled the 
valleys, hunted and worked in the woods; there 
will be no arrays of bishops, but, instead, genera- 
tions of parish priests who have served their 
simple churches. 

Woolhope itself is of no great account, 
though in the churchyard it is interesting to 
observe a local style of carving on the tombs 
which persisted in the district until the 
present century. The village is, however, 
the point upon which most of the roads within 
the hills converge. 

The most interesting is that which descends 
to the valley at Mordiford, astride the Lugg. 
This passes through the big Haugh Wood, where 
descendants of the ancient durmast forest 


car ee 
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It is a country 


grow alongside the usual range 

of Forestry Commission conifers, 

The flora here, high up on the 

limestone, is delightfully difterent 

from that only a mile or two away 

on the sandstone, below ; 
And 


Who has not heard as wintry 
evenings lag on, 

That tale of awe to some—to 
some of mirth 

Of Mordiford’s most famous 


huge green dvagon?P 


It was in this wood that he 
rested between taking those flights 
which terrorised the West Country, 
and from which he crawled, his 
pendulous body dragging down 
Serpent Lane, to drink at the 
junction of the turbid Lugg and 
the lively Wye 

It was over the Haugh Wood, 
too, that there was a cloudburst 
in May, 1811. The documentation 
of the loss of life and damage that 
this disaster caused in Morditord 
is, unhappily, of a more sub- 
stantial nature than that of the 
dragon’s forays 

But when we have descended 
to Mordiford village, we are out 
of the hills, and out 
finished 

Perhaps Woolhope is 
remembered in the naturalists and 
archeologists’ club of that name, 
of wooded It was to these hills that they 

came on their first excursion on 
May 18, 1852. The great excite- 
ments that the occasion and place brought to 
this energetic band of parsons, doctors and 
country gentlemen can be recalled by the 


crossing is 


best 


official record of their visit to Dormington 
Wood: 
“The scene presented . is of a character 


to strike the most casual with awe and astonish 
ment, Buried and embalmed in solid rock 

are seen the remains of millions of the early 
inhabitants of our planet . the beautiful corals 
are in such abundance that, to the mind’s eye, 
a modern tropical reef seems realised; imagina- 
tion pictures its millions of polypi stretching 
forth their tiny arms in their native element, 
revelling in the enjoyment of that pecuhar and 
beautiful principle of life, which, animating 
individually, and vibrating through the mass, 
associated them together in a common bond of 
unity.” 

‘After being thus thrilled by the “myriads 
of encrinital molluscous, and conchiterous 
remains’’ they were, unfortunately, but not 
inappropriately to the spot and occasion, “sub- 
jected to a terrific and uninterrupted storm of 
thunder, lightning and rain.”’ 
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(Right) TYPICAL FARM BUILDINGS OF THE AREA, BUILT 


OF MIXED STONE, BRICK, TIMBER AND WATTLE-AND-DAUB 
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ENGLAND’S Sa Se RUGBY TRIUMPH 


was one of Twickenham’s 


I greatest occa- 
sions last week-end, when, 


in the presence 


of the Queen, Prince Philip and some 
75,000 other spectators—many of them 
notables from all over the Rugby world— 


England won the Calcutta Cup, the Triple Crown 
and the international championship within the 
space of ninety thrilling minutes. 

Only in one respect was the achievement 
than that of 1927-8, when four English 
successes in the championship were preceded 
by a decisive victory over New South Wales. 
Useless, no doubt, to ask what would have hap- 
pened if a Dominion side had been touring 
Britain this season, but one can safely state 
that this unbeaten English fifteen, with its 
powerful pack and strong runners behind it, 
must have given a good account of itself. 
England’s victory was all the more momentous 
because Scotland could have shared the title. 
England had only to look back a few seasons 
for a record of that qualified honour, but the 


less 


y O. L. OWEN 


two tries, all in the last quarter of the match. 
Scotland's aptly but rather confusedly named 
full-back, K. J. F. Scotland, played up to 
expectations in a game which tested his still 
immature physique to the utmost. As a kicker 
of goals he was justly reckoned one of his 
country's best scoring cards, and perhaps it 
was as well for England that he had only one 
chance. 

His penalty goal from about 50 yards’ 
range in the middle of the field was a masterly 
effort. The kick, taken with the instep instead 
of the toe, would have filled many a first-class 
soccer goal-keeper, taking a goal-kick, with 
envy, for it landed far over the cross-bar, 
Admittedly he had the wind behind him. The 
method may well have brought to life in an 
oe form the ancient argument as to whether 

the placed Rugby ball can be kicked as accur- 
ately with the instep as with the toe. 

There was one dramatic possibility which, 
unhappily for Scotland, did not come about. 


P. H. THOMPSON DIVING OVER THE LINE TO SCORE ENGLAND’S SECOND TRY 


IN THE CALCUTTA CUP 


last time that the name of Scotland appeared 
as the champion country was in 1938 

The match became all the more dramatic 
because, in spite of the failure of the Scottish 
forwards to follow up their side’s one scoring 
effort, the dénouement, so crushing in its effect, 
came only in the closing minutes. Scottish 
hopes by that time must have been fading fast, 
but it was the rapid addition of ten points to 
the English score, making it 16-3 instead of 6-3, 
which cruelly underlined the victors’ all-round 
superiority. 

Each side had only one penalty kick a 
goal and, incidentally, scored from it. Tadeed, 
this was happily not one of those matches 
marred by repeated whistlings. This comment 
should not be taken to mean that the referees 
in previous matches must have been over- 
officious. May one hope that it really repre- 
sents a compliment to Saturday’s players. It 
still must be emphasised that this hard and 
unrelenting struggle remained swift and attrac- 
tive because it acquired a rhythm broken only 
by occasional minor injuries. ; 

Challis, the English full-back, who re- 
covered stoutly from a rather uncertain start 
until he became a commanding figure in the 
end, landed his side’s penalty and converted 


MATCH WITH SCOTLAND AT TWICKENHAM, WHICH 
ENGLAND WON BY 16 POINTS 


LORS 


Thirty-two years ago, in 1925, in the first Cal- 
cutta Cup match played at Murrayfield, Scot- 
land had broken at last a series of seven English 
victories. Partly responsible for this was a new 
partnership at half-back composed of two 
players belonging to Glasgow Academicals, 
Herbert Waddell and J.B Nelson, both in due 
course to rank among the famous. In the next 
season they and their country followed up this 
success by an even greater triumph at Twicken- 
ham, and one of Scotland’s finest periods was 
well under way. 

Now Scotland were faced by another series 
of English victories—six, this time—and another 


Waddell was in the field at stand-off half. This 
was the 19-year-old G. H. Waddell, of the 


Army and London Scottish, who had won his 
first cap largely on the form he had shown 
recently against the Navy. 

Waddell and his fellow backs, as it hap- 
pened, were unable to experience the joys of 
victory, let alone those of a revival of Scottish 
back play—the triangle in midfield was too slow 
and inelastic for that—but at least in defence 
they had their excuses. The finest and most 
experienced backs were bound to be worn down 
in the end by the relentless pressure exerted by 
the whole English team unless their own 


forwards came to the rescue and offered them | 


a periodic respite. That was not forthcoming, 
least of all in the critical last quarter of the 
match. 

The plain fact, indeed, was that the Scot- 
tish forwards, for all their own long experience 
as a pack, were more than held all the time and 
finally outplayed in every department of the 
game. The explanation, of course, was that they 
were meeting a heavier and more mobile fighting 
force than themselves—perhaps one of the best 
English packs for some years. Once it became 
clear that the Scottish pack were failing in both 
the tight and the loose, as well as the line- out— 
where they were nearly always beaten by 
the fabulous leaps of Marques—the end of the 
Scottish challenge was in sight. 

If anyone is inclined to regard G. H. 
Waddell’s début as a failure, he may be re- 
minded that the first time his father, Herbert, 
played against England, at Twickenham, in 
1924, Scotland were involved in a crushing 
defeat by 19 points to 0. Herbert Waddell, 
partnered that time by W. E. Bryce, stayed on 


to obtain in the end 15 caps, ten fewer than the | 


durable and accomplished Nelson. Perhaps, 
when the younger Waddell has attuned him- 
self to the pace of international Rugby and 
found some of his father’s agility, he may 
prove one of the midfield backs of pace, 
power and skill of which his country is so badly 
in need. 

The playing conditions were sufficiently in 
favour of a fast open game, and both sides, 


scorning apparently mere spoiling or even 
defensive tactics, set out to make it one. The 
very first incident, in reply to Scotland’s kick-off 


against the breeze, was a brave but ill-advised 
attempt at a passing move by England in their 
own ‘‘25.’’ Only a superb piece of covering by 
Robbins averted a try. Robbins is one of those 
players who seem to be everywhere, and 
with plenty of time to spare--the sure sign 
of first-class ability in any game. The power ‘of 
Higgins also was never more in evidence, and 


ses eke 


eventually he crashed through a failing defence | 


he had helped so much to weaken. 

Yet it must be said that the English attack- 
ing movements were extremely uncertain up to 
the moment, about five minutes before half- 
time, when they unexpectedly opened the 
scoring. Even then it was only a charged-down 
Scottish kick which produced the chance. 
Butterfield’s pick-up and dash for the goal-line 
was in his very best style, and it looked as if he 
might have scored on his own if he had not been 
backed up so well by Davies—a fact which no 
doubt invited an unselfish pass from one power- 
ful runner to another. 

Playing against the wind in the second 
half, Engl and quickly gained the upper hand and 
even when themselves pressed hard, were always 
ready to counter-attack. Once they hazarded 
an extra long throw-in from a line-out in their 
own “25” and Davies broke clean away, only to 
be called back for a throw not quite straight 
enough. The forwards, always well supported 
by their respective halves, Jeeps and Dorward, 
were still at grips and it was only through 
a penalty goal, well kicked by Challis from 
40 yards, that England increased their lead to 
six points. Even then the match was far from 
over, for a few minutes later Scotland landed 
a remarkable goal for his side from near the half- 
way line. 

Fifteen minutes remained for play, and it 
was then that the weight and power of the whole 
English effort prov ‘ed too much for their oppo- 
nents. Jackson's brilliant side-stepping, as fre- 
quently used in midfield rather than on his own 
wing, led up to the try scored by Thompson 
in the left-hand corner. Terrific forward pressure 
and a scrummage right in front of the posts 


preceded the final try, by Higgins. Challis’s 
impeccable goal-kicking rubbed it in, but by 


this time everyone had to grant that E ngland 
were now overwhelmingly superior and, ‘what 
was more, playing as undefeated champions 
should. The match, at least for once, was really — 
worthy of the occasion. 


RACING NOTES 


CHAMPIONS AT CHELTENHAM - 


HE National Hunt Meeting at Chelten- 

ham is prone to bad w eather. Twice it 

has had to be abandoned, in 1931 because 
of frost and in 1937 owing to snow, and on 
several other occasions it has been touch and go 
whether it could be held. But last week the 
Fates relented and the record crowds filtered 
through the turnstiles to find the course bathed 
insunshine. Butin spite of the sun the going was 
heavy, and as the runners for the first race can- 
tered down to the start their hooves made a 
sullen, squelching sound in the sodden turf 
and they were throwing up chunks of mud 
behind them. These conditions persisted, though 
to a lessening degree, throughout the meeting, 
and the horses were finishing very tired. 

By Thursday, when the Gold Cup was run 
for, the sun had disappeared and the 13 runners 
were greeted by a blustery shower as they filed 
into the paddock. They were not, perhaps, an 
outstanding collection, for there were ifs and 
buts about all of them, so that it was not sur- 
prising to find the bookmakers offering odds of 
6 to 1 against the field, at which price favouri- 
tism was shared by Sir Percy Orde’s Pointsman, 
a fine stamp of steeplechaser but a chancy 
jumper, and the northern mare, Kerstin. 

No sooner had the field settled down than 
Mr. G. Lawrence’s Rose Park took up the run- 
ning, and he continued in the lead, jumping 
with great precision, for the first circuit of the 
course, pursued by the 1955 winner, Gay 
Donald, the stable-companions Kerstin and 
Wise Child, and E.S.B. Going over the water 
for the second time, Gay Donald jumped almost 
level with Rose Park in front of Lochroe, 
Kerstin, E.S.B., Pointsman and Linwell, but 
four fences from home Gay Donald was pulled 
up, and at the next Pointsman cannoned into 
Kerstin from behind and lost ground, leaving 
Rose Park clear of Kerstin and Linwell. But 
then Rose Park began to weaken and the other 
two closed on him, with Linwell seemingly 
going a shade the better. And so it proved, for 
gamely though the mare struggled, Mr. Scuda- 
more on Linwell had the situation in hand and 
they got home with a length to spare, with Rose 
Park five lengths behind Kerstin in third place 
and Pointsman fourth. 

Linwell, a small nine-year-old gelding by 
Rosewell, was bought for £750 three years ago 
by Mr. I. Herbert “from Mr. P. Quinn, of Kil- 
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THE WINNER, MR. D. BROWN’S LINWELL, RIDDEN BY M. SCUDAMORE, LEADING 
WHO WAS SECOND, OVER THE LAST FENCE 


MR. G. H. MOORE’S KERSTIN, 
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THE FIELD TAKING THE FIRST FENCE IN 


bragh, Fethard, Co. Tipperary, who has been 
famous for fifty years as a judge of store steeple- 
chasers and has produced winners of the 
English, Irish and Scottish Grand Nationals, 
among them Golden Miller. He was bought on 


behalf of Mr. D. Brown, and is trained near 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, by C. 
Mallon, who was head lad to Mr. H. Christie 


when the last-named won the Gold Cup of 1947 
with Fortina. 

Less than two hours after Linwell had been 
unsaddled came the race that everyone seemed 
to have been waiting for. This was the Fox- 
hunters’ Challenge Cup, which, though there 
were six challengers for the trophy, was reckoned 
to be a match between Mr. C. D. Scott’s The 
Callant, from the Jed Forest, Roxburghshire, 
and Mr. L. R. Morgan’s Colledge Master, who 
had qualified with the V.W.H. (Earl Bathurst’s). 
Many feared that The Callant, a fabulous jum- 
per who had won the race last year, would be 
beaten, for Colledge Master, ridden by his 
Australian owner, had won good-class hunter 
‘chases at Newbury and Windsor respectively 
with contemptuous ease and it was thought 
that he might be a cut above this type of race. 

In the paddock before the race horses and 
riders afforded a sharp contrast,with Mr. Morgan, 
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By DARE WIGAN 


THE CHELTENHAM GOLD CUP 


tall and bronzed, standing by his powerful bay, 
and Mr. J. Scott-Aiton, looking frail by com- 
parison, as he waited to get up on The Callant, 
a small gelding so grey as to be almost white. 
Mr. Morgan carried a regulation whip attached 
to his thumb by arubber band, an arrangement 
which I had not seen before, but which seems 
eminently sensible. In fact, everything about Mr. 
Morgan suggested that he knew, and meant, 
business, and as the small field swung away 
uphill in front of the stands it was clear that 
his strategy was to make The Callant do the 
donkey-work, for every time that Colledge 
Master showed signs of making a forward move 
to join the grey he was promptly pulled back 
among the other runners. 

And so it went on, with The Callant jump- 
ing prodigiously in the lead until they came 
down the hill for the second time, when Colledge 
Master was given some rein and immediately 
moved up in threatening manner. But The 
Callant would have none of it and, putting his 
head down after the fashion of another indomi- 
table grey, Colonist II, he had settled the argu- 
ment coming to the last fence and, though he 
jumped it a trifle crooked, passed the winning- 
post three lengths to the good. 

The Champion Hurdle Challenge Cup, run 
for on the first day of the meeting, was won by 
an outsider, Merry Deal, a cast-off of Miss 
Paget’s as a yearling, who was bought later by 
Mr. A. Jones, his owner-trainer, forapproximate- 
ly 150 gns. Merry Deal, who started at 28 to 1, 
was a worthy winner, for he outstayed Mrs. 
Leslie Brand’s Quita Que from the last hurdle 
to win by five lengths, “with Comte de Montey- 
nard’s Tout ou Rien, a similar distance away, 
third. 

The other highlights of Cheltenham will 
have to be dealt with briefly, and that is not 
easy when there are so many stirring deeds to 
record. For example, on the first day there was 
a tremendous finish for the Kim Muir Memorial 
Challenge Cup, when Mr. R. Brewis on Mrs. A. 
Holmes’s Mighty Apollo just staved off the 
determined challenge of Brigadier V. Street on 
Mr. A. G. Delahooke’s Oscar Wilde, and 
another in the Birdlip Handicap Hurdle, when 
H. Sprague, who, in my opinion, is in a class by 
himself when it comes to riding over hurdles, 
surpassed himself in driving Miss D. Paget's 
Buckingham home a head and a neck in front of 
Pentathlon and Sedgebrook. Then, on Wed- 
nesday, we saw two six-year-old hurdlers, 
Tokoroa and the Irish-trained Saffron Tartan, 
either of whom might well be a champion of the 
future, though my own choice would be Saffron 
Tartan, who had the harder task of the two and 
who has any amount of scope for development. 
And then there was another desperate finish, 
this time in the National Hunt Steeplechase, 
when Mr. A. Lillingston, riding Mr. A. H. 
Thomlinson’s Kari Sou was headed in the run-in 

by Mr. A. Moralee on Capt. T. D. Wilson’s 
Copper Cable, but regained the lead in the last 
ten yards and just held on to it. 
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1.—REDDISH HOUSE AS SEEN ACROSS THE PADDOCK OF JOHN AUBREY’S MANOR FARM 


REDDISH HOUSE, BROAD CHALKE, WILTS.—I 


THE HOME OF MR. CECIL BEATON aa By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY | 


This distinguished small house, looking across the village street to that in which John 
Aubrey had lived, was rebuilt 1700-02 by Jeremiah Cray, clothier, and John Combes, mercer. i 


——_ 


ROAD CHALKE, as distinct from its upland neighbour 

Bower, i.e,, Borough, Chalke, lies along the water-meadows 

of the Chalke stream below the north edge of Cranborne | 
Chase five miles south of Wilton. Its character is of delectable 
remoteness from the affairs of this or, indeed, of any age. Yet | 
history, so far from having passed by, actually dwelt foratimein | 
Broad Chalke in the person of John Aubrey, Wiltshire’s first 
historian: During the 17th century his father, whom he suc- | 
ceeded, owned and lived at the manor farm, a notable 15th- 
century stone house built by the Abbesses of Wilton and more || 
recently the home of the late Maurice Hewlett. Aubrey recorded 
a miscellany of curious facts about Broad Chalke, as that “there 
are not better trouts (two feet long) in the kingdom” than those 
in the Chalke, which he attributed to the properties of its water; 4| 
that the church has “the tunablest rings of bells in Wiltshire;"’ | 
and that “anno 1659 Sir George Penruddocke and I made our- 
selves churchwardens or else the church had fallen from the nig- 
gardliness of churchwardens of mean condition.’ Unfortunately, 
he had nothing to say about the property overlooking his meadow 
from across the village street, then beginning to be known as 
RKeddish’s Farm (lig. 1). 

Nor, for that matter, do any other of Broad Chalke’s un- 
expectedly numerous historians.* But the deeds relating to Red- 
dish House between 1599 and 1823 survive complete and have 
recently been deposited by Mr. Beaton on loan to the Wiltshire 
County Record Office at Trowbridge. From the abstracts of them 
made by Mr. Maurice Rathbone, the ( ‘ounty Archivist, it is pos- | 
sible to trace the outline of the property's descent more distinctly | 
than is common with most houses that stand in village streets. | 
But, then, the first sight of its front from the road shows that it is ‘| 
itself of uncommon distinction. 

Among its thatched and cob-walled companions it stands 
back behind a low wall with ancient topiary further enclosing a 
forecourt. In the photograph of the entrance to this (Fig. 4) one 7! 
of the rustic neighbours is seen beyond: a pair of ancient cottages 
that seems always to have been connected with the place and 
still are, backing as they do on to the garden (Fig. 7). From the | 
lawns that now spread along and up the hillside, the house is seen | 
to be square, its south face much simpler and, in appearance, later 
(Fig. 5) than its northward front. But that is evidently due to its — 
having been remodelled, to give larger windows admitting more 


" mi chee light and prospect, in the late 18th century, when a good deal was 
mueeein ee Man also done to the inside of the house and a new parlour with : 
2.—THE NORTH FRONT: STONE PILASTERS AND A CLASSICAL i 


. nies . 8 ’ a * Aubroy's Topographical Collections for the Natural History of Wiltshire, Ed, Jackson} n| 

BUST. The departure from the originat design, implied by the brick cornice — Bowles's Cenc of Chalke in Hoare's Modern Wiltshire, 1888 Witte acct y ee See 
i ¥ : : ‘ ¢ rs38-r780, Bd. C. G. Moore, 1881 (eighty ¢ ) ly printed); Wilts Archwological Society 1 

and pediment, followed a dispute between landlord and tenant in 1702 Mazarine XXVL oor (eighty copies only printed) 8 Archwological Sc \ 
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3.—THE FORECOURT, PARTLY ENCLOSED BY ANCIENT TOPIARY, 


basement beneath was added, contained 
n the projecting wing on the right. Look- 
ng carefully at this south front one can 
see where the brickwork has been relaid 
to reduce the number but enlarge the size of 
the windows. There is also a range which 
*xtends eastwards, in prolongation of the 
front; or rather (to judge from the level 
ridge of its roof and the levels inside it), on to 
which the front and the rooms it contains 
were added, when Reddish, 
taking a step up in the 
urchitectural world, first 
lissociated itself from its 
village neighbours. 

This, leaving aside for a 
moment the question of 
when, was effected with not- 
ible flourish. A facade was 
formed of width sufficient for 
ive bays, the three middle- 
most set rather close and 
contained by two Corinthian 
nilasters carrying a_ pedi- 
nent. Owing to the height of 
the front door’s entablature, 
1iowever, the centre window 
of the upper storey had to be 
ymitted. Ashlar masonry 
was used for the basement 
jinth, angle coigns and 
vilaster strips, the capitals 
of which are carved accurate- 
y and con brio, So are 
nouldings of the windows 
ind doorway, the latter’s 
segmental pediment break-' 
ng slightly forward; at its 
jaunches and in the middle, 
where it supports a bust, the 
vase of which is carved as an 
icanthus leaf. The two pilas- 
ers each carry their own 
section of entablature, a 
trick Wren permitted, so as 
o get the cornice clear of 
he windows; but they are 
nere strips of stone without 
‘ntasis and lack their base 


4.—THE 


WAY 


mouldings, and are of course much too widely 
spaced. Yet, so far, the design has kept 
fairly close to the rules. Above the upper 
windows, however, the quality deteriorates. 
A simple moulding in brick, which is also 
used for the pediment and goes all round 
the house, was substituted for the masonry 
cornice that, to be correct, should have had 
carved brackets and have broken forward 
over the pilasters. That this had actually 


IN FROM THE VILLAGE STREET, WITH A RUSTIC NEIGHBOUR 


BEYOND 


SEEN FROM THE ROAD 

been intended can be deduced by looking 
closely at the silhouette in Fig. 2. There it 
can be seen that, below the brick moulding, 
the stone coigns quite definitely project in 
front of it, as if the design was to have been 
completed by an over-sailing stone cornice. 
The bricklayer, however, was not prevented 
from displaying his art in the stout chimney- 
stacks, giving arched panels to their north and 
west faces, i.e., those most seen (Fig. 7). 


mr 


SEEN 
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5.—THE SOUTH SIDE, AS ALTERED 
ABOUT 1800, WHEN THE PARLOUR WAS 
ADDED ON 'THE RIGHT 


Attention has been given to this eleva 
tion as an outstanding example of rustic 
Baroque and because the change in design 
and materials in the later stage of its con 
struction is an essential clue to fixing its date 
and the identity of the builder. Another 
possible clue is the supra-portal bust: a work 
of some skill, obviously contemporary and 
adjudged of such importance that the facade 
was designed around it. It has Classical 
drapery, short curls enclosed in a_ laurel 
wreath and a face that, so far as can be seen, 
has a slight moustache but no beard and the 
long straight nose of, it might be, Charles IT. 
Moreover, whatever happened to the cornice 
and pediment, the al de beuf that the latter 
contains was still given its sculptured stone 
wreath crested with a lion’s mask. (It lights 
a large attic traditionally called the cock-loft, 
Fig. 6). The quality of all the sculpture 
suggests the facade to be the work of a mason- 
sculptor: such a man as Nathaniel Ireson of 
Wincanton (1672-1760), though no work by 


7.—LOOKING TOWARDS THE WEST SIDE, WITH THE COTTAGE ON THE LEFT 
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him is recorded before 1723 (which we shall 

find is too late for this); and a man from 

Salisbury, or who had been connected with 

Wilton or Ramsbury, would be more likely. 

Those important houses had familiarised 
building in their style a generation sooner in 

this district than elsewhere, so it could con- | 
ceivably be before 1670. But the use of a | 
“great order’? would be very exceptional 
then. 

How does this stylistic evidence fit the 
chronology indicated by the documents? In 
the first place they tell us how the house got 
its name. Originally it was known as Little- 
cotes Farm, probably a local name, though 
possibly connected with Littlecote, near 
Hungerford, famous as the home of “mad 
Darrell.”” In 1599 “Christopher Reddishe, of 
Maiden Bradley, gent,’ gave a lease, for 
99 years or three lives, of Littlecotes to “John 
Penny of Broadchalke, yeoman.” In 1628 
Edmund Reddish included the property in 
the marriage settlement of his son William, 
both being described as of Maiden Bradley, 
where indeed the latter’s widow was buried, 
in 1668. Six years previously William 
Reddiche {sic} had raised a mortgage for 
£350 on the property with people named 
Pewde, clothiers of Stratford-sub-Castle, a 


6—THE COCK-LOFT, LIT BY THE 
OVAL WINDOW IN THE PEDIMENT 


transaction which subsequently introduces 
us to William’s relations: his brother James, 
citizen and haberdasher of London, and 
another Edmund Reddiche, ironmonger of 
Bristol. But none of them occupied the 
house, and the parish registers make no 
mention of the name. 

Penny, or Penn, was the name of a 
numerous tribe in Broad Chalke, but the 
tenants of Littlecotes seem to have been the 
only ones who for a time attained yeomanry. 
John Penny in 1630 assigned to his son 
Thomas “the dwelling house called Little- 
cotes farmhouse with outhouses, closes, and 
pieces of land” in the common fields. But in 
1662, just after the Restoration, the remainder 
of the 99 years lease had come into the 
hands of ““Edward Warner of London, doctor 
of physic,” who assigned it for 30 years to 
“Bennet Swaine, of Milford, gent.’”’ Neither 
party is heard of again, though one of them ~ 
might be thought to have rebuilt the house — 
did its architecture support so early a date, — 
which we have seen it scarcely can. More- 
over, between 1667-96 the Reddishes and the 


Pewdes were parties to a series 
of transactions by which un- 
specified tenements in Broad 
Chalke were being acquired by 
Jeremiah Cray, clothier, of 
Horningsham (near Longleat), 
in partnership with William 
Rickards, citizen and soap-boiler 
of St. Clement Danes, London. 

Littlecotes was apparently 
among them. For in 1702 the 
former, now “Jeremiah Cray, 
esquire, of Ibsley, Hants,’’ made 
an agreement for what was now 
for the first time called “Red- 
dishes Farm’’ with John 
Combes, mercer, of Broad Chalke. 
Cray will pay Combes £9 more 
for reparations made “to the 
dwelling house belonging to 
Redishes Farm’’ than was 
allowed when Combes _ leased 
the house from him, and £12 
more for the wainscot and floor 
in the parlour, Combes having 
done this himself at the cost of 
£21, but Combes must glaze the 
windows and thatch the roof. 
We do not know when this lease 
had begun or how much Cray 
had undertaken to contribute. 
But there cannot be much doubt 
that Cray had agreed to re- 
build the house for Combes 
about 1700, and Combes had 
carried out the work in a more 
expensive style than had been anticipated, 
so had to complete it at his own cost. 
The use of the word “‘thatch’’ is a little 
puzzling, but traditionally it could mean roof- 
covering of any kind, not necessarily of straw. 


| That there was this implied dispute, leaving 


Combes to complete the roof, would confirm 
and explain the evidence of the structure. 
| Combes proceeded to finish it off more cheap- 
ly. The apparent absence hitherto of a regular 
_lease to him was made good in 1718 with one 
for 99 years, and he seems to have enjoyed it 
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8.—THE HALL AS SEEN FROM THE ENTRANCE 


the prefix reserved for gentry, then re- 
cords the burial of Mr. John Coombs, and in 
1739 of Mrs. Jane Combs (the spelling varies 
in all the references). 

This conclusion agrees with the stylish 
character of the rebuilding. No yeoman 
farmer would have required it, but it be- 
fits two prosperous tradesmen, especially 
so elegant a one as a mercer returning 
wealthy to his ancestral parish—for there 
had been Combes in Broad Chalke since 
the early 17th century. But it does not 


till his death in 1731; for the register, using help us to identify the bust, or the mason. 


9.—THE SUN-ROOM, ADDED RECENTLY TO THE EAST OF THE PARLOUR. It illustrates 


the simple but decorative potentialities of split cane 


The subsequent history of the house 
must be reserved till next week. Here it 
need only be said that Mr. Beaton was not 
the first to restore the connection of Reddish 
with the arts, established however humbly 
by John Combes; for his predecessors were 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Lucius Wood, parents 
of the late Christopher Wood. That lamented 
young artist is represented by the painting 
(of a dog passing two scarlet-tunicked guards- 
men on a river bank—entitled Battersea 
Park) that hangs over the fireplace in the 
hall (Fig. 8). 

This room occupies the cen- 
tral bay and that immediately on 
the left of the front door as we face 
it, with three scagliola pillars screen- 
ing its south end looking out to the 
garden. That side of the house was 
altered in the late 18th century, 
when the staircase was moved to the 
south-east corner and, presumably, 
the room given its present shape. 
None of the wainscot for which he 
paid, or other interior decoration, 
survives from John Combes’s time; 
instead, the present owner’s fastidi- 
ous and selective taste adds a con- 
temporary spice to the rooms, with- 
out at all diminishing the historial 
interest of the remarkable little 
house. The latest innovation is a sun- 
room (Fig. 9), added beyond the par- 
lour wing at the back. Designed by 
Mr. Felix Harbord, it recalls from the 
’80s of the last century the practical 
and decorative possibilities of split 
cane. With a lotus-shaped lily pool, 
a framework of poles screening the 
glass roof, a modicum of heating, and 
various house plants, the exotic 
shapes that cane can give to furni- 
ture help to transport one a long way 
from Broad Chalke. Yet the mercer 
and his wife would surely have been 
transported too by the idea of in- 
cluding such chinoiserte in their 
Baroque bijou. 

(To be concluded) 
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THE ROVER 105R SALOON 


OR many years the manufacturers of the 
| freee have been consistent in their policy 

of producing a limited range of models, all 
of which have a common chassis and body 
design, the difference being confined to varia- 
tions in the engine size, and, therefore, the per- 
formance and cost of running. Rovers have 
recently offered overdrive instead of the tradi- 
tional free-wheel, and it seemed logical that the 
next step would be to offer fully automatic 
transmission. This has now been provided with 
the 105R—its sister car, the 105S, is fitted with 
a normal gearbox—and, true to Rover practice, 
the transmission has been designed by their own 
engineers, in preference to using one of the pro- 
prietary systems now available. 

The six-cylinder engine has a capacity of 
just over 24 litres, which gives a total power of 
108 brake horse-power at 4,250 r.p.m. It is of 
interest that, although the high compression 
ratio of 8.5 to 1 is used, there is not the 
slightest sign of pinking on normal premium 
fuel. This is no doubt partly due to the special 
design of cylinder head used on the Rover, in 
which overhead inlet and side-by-side exhaust 


Sy 


was fitted with an experimental gas-turbine 
engine, and driven at speeds of over 150 m.p.h. 
The independent front suspension and the semi- 
elliptic rear springs are assisted and controlled 
by hydraulic telescopic dampers. 

A good point on the Rover bodywork is that 
the door panels, the bonnet top and the luggage 
boot lid are of aluminium; not only does this 
sensibly reduce weight, but it prevents any 
danger of corrosion, no matter now much the 
car is neglected. Even a cursory inspection of 
the car’s interior indicates the amount of 
trouble taken by the manufacturers over details 
which are often neglected. The instruments 
—black-faced with white figures—are lit from 
the edge to avoid dazzle, and the intensity of 
the lighting can be reduced by the driver. The 
petrol reserve tap can be operated from the 
dashboard by an electrical control, and the 
speedometer needle is of clear plastic so that the 
mileometer cannot be obscured. In addition to 
the easily reached dip stick, a combined petrol 
and oil gauge allows the sump level to be judged 
while the car is in motion. The electric clock is 
placed where everyone in the car can see it. 


THE ROVER 105R SALOON, WHICH HAS AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


valves are used. A full-flow Delco oil filter is 
included in the lubrication system. Two S.U. 
horizontal carburettors supply the mixture, cold 
starting being by a sensitive manual control. 
As on other modern cars, the components in 
the engine compartment seem to be closely 
packed together, but this is a misleading im- 
pression. Careful thought has ensured that all 
essentials can be reached, including the dip 
stick. The cylinder walls are lubricated by oil 
jets from the connecting rods. 

Despite the popularity among flow-produc- 
tion cars of integral construction, the Rover 
engineers continue to use a proper chassis frame. 
It is of welded-box section, further strengthened 
by massive cross members, on which the body is 
mounted through rubber mountings. The inde- 
pendent front suspension assembly is fitted with 
rubber bushes at all joints, thus eliminating road 
noise and the need for greasing. The front 
swivel pins have their own sealed reservoirs, 
with the result that grease-gun attention is not 
required. These reservoirs, on an average 
mileage, require attention only twice a year. 
This effort to reduce lubrication results in there 
being only four points which require attention 
from a hand grease gun, and then only at inter- 
vals of 3,000 miles. Girling hydrostatic brakes 
are fitted, with two trailing shoes on the front 
drums. Pedal effort is reduced by employing 
servo assistance to apply the brakes. The pro- 
peller shaft is fitted with an additional centre 
bearing; this helps to prevent vibration, and in 
addition allows a lower floor line without incon- 
venient humps. The excellence of the Rover 
steering was proved when a standard chassis 


Two sensibly-sized cubby-holes—one is very 
large—are fitted, and both have lids which open 
into a horizontal position, thus allowing them 
to be used as picnic tables, or for map reading; 
a map-reading light is fitted. The Rover has a 
most efficient heating and ventilation system, 
which allows the volume and temperature of the 
air reaching either windscreen or the interior to 
be adjusted independently and sensitively. In 
hot weather a large amount of cool air can be 
drawn in through the scuttle vent. The front 
seats are adjustable for height and rake, as well 
as fore and aft. Map pockets are fitted to the 
backs of the front seats, which are of bucket 
type, with well-shaped backs. 

The “Roverdrive’’ transmission incor- 
porates a torque converter, a two-speed synchro- 
mesh gearbox and an automatic overdrive unit. 
A manual lever is provided marked with three 
positions: Drive, Emergency Low and Reverse. 
All normal motoring is done in Drive, and once 
the lever has been placed in that position all 
control is effected by the accelerator and the 
brake pedal. The brake pedal is made wider 
than usual, so that the driver can operate it with 
the left foot and the accelerator with the right. 
In the normal drive position the overall ratio 
is 4.7 to 1, but when the car is starting from rest 
this is multiplied by the torque converter to an 
effective ratio of 10.2 to 1. If the car is starting 
from rest with the throttle fully depressed, 
normal drive will be retained until a speed 
approaching 80 m.p.h. is reached, when the 
overdrive will be automatically engaged. If, 
however, the throttle pedal is momentarily 
released at any speed over 30 m.p.h., the change 
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into the 3.62 to 1 ratio of overdrive will take 
place. At any speed between about 30 m.p.h_ 
and 70 m.p.h. direct drive can be regained, tc 
obtain maximum acceleration for passing, by 
pressing the accelerator past a stop at normal 
full throttle position; the strength required for 
this operation struck me as excessive. 

On the road the 105R displayed all the 
characteristics of other Rovers—smooth, unob- 
trusive and effortless motoring, the performance. 
one would expect from 108 b.h.p., and the 
benefits of being able to drive long distances 
without preoccupation, and with only the effort 
required to steer and operate the accelerator 
and brake pedals. City driving in the heaviest 
of traffic becomes almost a pleasure with the 
105R. When trying to pass an enterprising 
driver, in a car with normal transmission, the 
105R will lag slightly in initial acceleration, 
because of the slip natural with transmission 
using a torque converter, but once approaching 
30 m.p.h. it will get into its stride and 
gain supremacy. Although there is nothing 
innovatory about the Rover suspension, it 
gives a remarkable ride over uneven surfaces, 
with the result that very high average speeds 
can be achieved over roads that would normally 
demand a sharp reduction in one’s cruising 
speed. 

Much of the pleasure of driving any Rover 
is gained by the impression—gained immed- 
iately and confirmed with every mile covered 
—that one is driving a truly refined car., 
This is not only because of the manner in which’ 
it runs, but because of the thoroughness with 
which every minor control does its job, and the” 
obvious care taken in furnishing and fitting the 
interior. One feels comfortable and at home all! 
the time. ; 

The ease of driving created by the trans- 
mission system and the general comfort and> 
convenience of the car are enhanced in driving 
after dark by the excellence of the headlights, 
which on the car I tested were matched by pro-_ 
perly fitted and adjusted fog lights. The method 
of controlling the lights is a great convenience. 
The dashboard switch puts on the sidelights and 
makes the headlights available, but the head- 
lights are switched on by a separate lever con-— 
veniently placed beneath the steering wheel, 
while dipping is done by a normal foot control. 
The lever on the steering column can easily be~ 
used to flash the lights at road crossings, or when” 
overtaking. The overall fuel consumption I- 
obtained throughout my test was 23.8 m.p.g., 
which I consider a very good figure, particularly | 
in view of the fact that the car was consistently © 
driven very fast indeed. The Rover 105R- 
seems to be an ideal car for serious-minded | 
motorists anxious to obtain a refined car com- 
bining performance, economy and reliability. 


THE ROVER 105R SALOON | 


Makers: Rover Co., Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham 


SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,696 7s. | Brakes Girling hydrostatic | 
(including P.T. £566 7s.)|Suspension Independent — 
Cubic capacity 2,638 c.c. (front) 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 9 ft. 3 ins. 
73.025 x 105 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 4 ins, — 
Cylinders Six] Track (rear) 4 ft. 34 ins. | 


Valves Overhead inlet, 
side exhaust 


B.H.P. 108 at 4,250 r.p.m. 


Overall length 
14 ft. 114 ins. © 


Overall width 5 ft. 6 ins. 


Carb. Two S.U. | Overall height 5 ft. 2} ins. © 
Ignition Lucas coil | Ground clearance 74 ins. 
Oil filter Delco full-flow | Turning circle 36 ft. 
Overdrive gear 3.62 to 1 | Weight 31 cwt. © 
Direct gear 4.7 to 1 | Fuel cap. 11} galls. — 
Low gear 8.18 to 1 | Oil capacity 24 pints 
Torque convertor 2.18 to 1 | Water capacity 21 pints © 
(Max.) | Tyres 6.00 x 15 — 

Final drive Hypoid bevel (Avon or Dunlop) — 
PERFORMANCE ; 

Acceleration Max. speed 95.8 m.p.h. — 
30-50 9.3 secs. | Petrol consumption a 
40-60 10.7 secs. 23.8 m.p.g. at an average — 
0-60 (all gears) 23.1 secs.| speed of 50 m.p.h. ) 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 334 feet (90 per cent efficiency) 


NEW BOOKS 
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ENGLISH BAROQUE ART 


and painting of the 17th century, 

specialised study in recent years of 
individual artists and of Continental 
Baroque art has made comprehensive 
reappraisal of the period very neces- 
sary. This was the formidable but 
stimulating opportunity afforded to 
Dr. Margaret Whinney and Mr. Oliver 
Millar when undertaking English Art 
1625-1715 (Clarendon Press, 50s.), 
the latest volume of the Oxford 
History of English Art edited by 
Professor 2. Sy Ro Boas. That it 
should be entrusted to a pair of 
authors was almost inevitable and is 
indeed reassuring, so broad is the 
range required both of appreciation 
and expertise. With Inigo Jones, 
Wren and Vanbrugh, each a special 
subject in himself, architecture rises 
to a chain of peaks in this period, 
demanding broad views and much 
local knowledge. Appreciation of the 
graphic arts has also been greatly 
intensified by study, and, though 
these were generally on a humbler 
plane, they experienced two gorgeous 
phases, Rubens and Van Dyck, and 
the decorative painting of the period’s 
second half. To write with equal 
authority in both these main fields is 
now barely possible. The authors’ 
respective shares are not stated, but 
we may guess that Dr. Whinney was 
mainly responsible for the former, the 
Deputy Keeper of the Queen’s pic- 
tures for the latter. The collaboration 
attains a consistently delightful level 
of keen appreciation and wide know- 
ledge, not least with regard to the 
contents of country houses (most 
necessary in this period). The 96 
plates are not only well chosen to be 
representative but in many cases are 
unfamiliar; the bibliography and index 
are all that could be desired. 


| NAMILIAR as are the architecture 


A Nice Balance 

The authors also strike a nice 
balance, in their treatment of this 
complex but vitally human period, be- 
tween the national and international, 
the esthetic and _ biographical, 
aspects. In the 17th century the two 
perpetual impulses of English civilisa- 
tion, the insular, individualistic and 
empirical bent with its strong strain 
of imaginative sensibility, and the 
lure of the rationalising, Classical, 
autocratic and at this time Baroque, 
Mediterranean genius—briefly, Puri- 
tanism and the Counter-reformation— 
came into repeated conflict. In the 
heat of it was fused a political and an 
esthetic synthesis that would give 
lustre to the 18th century. The authors 
establish these opposite poles in the 
first sentences of the book, the theme 
of which is largely the oscillation of 
English taste between them. At the 
very beginning a localised synthesis 
was fused in the closed circle of the 
Caroline court. Inigo Jones, for all 
the discrimination with which he intro- 
duced the “pure” classicism of “the 
ancients,’’ superlatively in the Ban- 
queting House, nevertheless applied 
it in his architecture with remarkable 
awareness of national factors; signifi- 
cantly his Whitehall Palace plan was 
in character High Renaissance, even 
Tudor, with nothing of the current 
Baroque about it. Equally Van Dyck 
in his portrayal of ‘“‘the subtle 
romanticism and brittle elegance’’ of 
the court spontaneously evolved a 
restrained elegance of style distinct 
from his Continental manner, 


Antagonism to Foreign Art 


The moment would certainly have 
been ideal for founding a courtly 
academy to educate national talent. 
But Puritan and guild antagonism to 
expensive foreign art and artists— 
which Jones’s portico of St. Paul’s, it 
is noted, actually served to enflame 
was not the least factor in producing 
the tragedy that brought this brilliant 
phase to an end. It had scarcely 


affected the homelier tastes of the 


gentry. Well served by Jansen and 
Mytens, then by Lely established 
under the Commonwealth, and by 


miniature painting at its zenith with 
Oliver and Hoskins, they were content 
with a level of artistry not so different 
from the Jacobean, producing much 
of charm, as in the sculpture of the 
age and, for example, the cosy splen- 
dour of Ham House, though little of 
real distinction. The Court never 
regained its influence; and the appren- 
ticeship system and the Painter- 
Stainers’ “trade union’’ could only 
perpetuate insular standards of taste 
and execution. 


Lack of Education 

Though the authors lay stress on 
the notable effort made by Charles IT, 
with Hugh May and Verrio, to 
naturalise Continental Baroque during 
his rehabilitation of Windsor Castle, 
they endorse Wren’s summing up of 
the situation. Looking back over his 
lifetime he wrote: ‘‘Our Natives want 


on the romance which he saw in 
medieval structures to mould his 
Classical-baroque feeling. Similarly, 
Hawksmoor, by the time he was his 
own master, was imbued with this 
native romanticism. So it was that 
the Baroque spirit reached English 
architecture only when synthesised 
with native forms, empirical or 
picturesque. 


Decorative Painting 


In one category, however, its 
impact was direct and spectacular, 
and largely for this reason has long 
been almost ignored. The chapter on 
decorative painting, for which the 
authors have been able to draw on 
Mr. Croft-Murray’s as yet unpublished 
researches, make valuable contribu- 
tions to knowledge of this rich neg- 
lected field. In following the broad 
sweep of their survey this review has 
passed over, in a way the authors 
succeed signally in not doing, the 
Secondary and biographical aspects. 
There are competent if short chapters 


HUGH MAY’S ROYAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR, AN ILLUSTRATION IN 
ENGLISH ART 1625-1715, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. In the Royal 
Library. (Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen) 


not Genius but education; a practice 
in designing or drawing, which is the 
foundation of all Mechanic Arts.” 
For want of it Wren, who like Jones 
before and Vanbrugh after him began 
perforce as an amateur working 
almost in isolation, had to train his 
craftsmen as he taught himself. It is 
against this background of isolation 
and amateurism that the authors 
see the growing tension between the 
spirit of Continental Baroque—sen- 
suous, dynamic, autocratical—and the 
empirical Puritan English tradition. 
Wren himself they see as a Baroque 
artist in “his freedom of experiment 
and eye for effect,’’ although he 
expressed himself with an English 
scientist’s “modesty of surface and 
line.’’ In his later works, St. Paul’s 
dome and the plans as first conceived 
for Greenwich and Hampton Court, 
he did express the Baroque ideals. 
But circumstances and his temper- 
ament resulted in the synthesis, or 
compromise, that produced the most 
characteristic of English architectural 
styles (though it is recognised that 
May actually contributed more than 
Wren to evolving the typical house of 
the period). Vanbrugh did achieve 
the power and magnificence of 
Baroque, but similarly by synthesis. 
In a penetrating comment the authors 
remark how, lacking in Classical train- 
ing and discipline alike, Vanbrugh was 
in effect “always fighting against 
classical precepts,’’ drawing instead 


on the landscape and miniature paint- 
ing, the sculpture and furnishings of 
the age, and the place in it of engrav- 
ings is rather briefly noted. The 
careers of individual artists are well 
summarised, and throughout there is 
more that is unfamiliar, in fact and 
comment, than might be expected. 
Two instances may be given. The 
height of Jones’s portico of St. Paul’s 
was impressive, from Ludgate Hill 
hiding the Gothic cathedral, a fact not 
usually realised from Hollar’s engravy- 
ing. A Thames boatman whom 
William Gilpin met had often rowed 
the great Van de Velde about to study 
cloud effects; he sketched them on 
blue paper and called it ‘‘going 
skoying.”’ C. H. 


THE TRADITION OF BRITISH 
GLASS-MAKING 


N_ British Table and Ovnamental 

Glass (Leonard Hill, 42s.), consist- 
ing of 30 chapters and over 200 illus- 
trations, L. M. Angus-Butterworth 
discusses and illustrates a remarkably 
wide variety of topics connected with 
British glasswork. The first eight 
chapters are concerned with subjects 
which range from the late 16th to the 
early 19th centuries, and form a pre- 
lude to the main body of the book in 
which the author describes one by one 
the history of various surviving modern 
manufacturers of hand-made and 
pressed glass and discusses such sub- 
jects as the techniques of glass-making 
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and modern trading conditions. The 
last two chapters consist of a historical 
résumé and a useful glossary of terms 
used in the industry. 

All the chapters in the book 
(with apparently one exception) have 
been previously published as a series 
of articles under the title A Galaxy of 
Glass in the trade journal Pottery and 
Glass. It is a pity that neither the 
author nor the publisher has seen fit to 
state this fact in the book. If we con- 
sider it as a collection of trade-journal 
articles we can be thankful for their 
publication in book form, if only for 
the sake of the new information on 
recent history which many of them 
contain. Considering it as a specially 
written book, on the other hand, the 
reader is likely to be unduly irritated 
by a number of features, such as the 
procrustean uniformity in the length 
of the chapters, the author’s indis- 
criminate adulation of modern manu- 
facturers’ wares, and the apparently 
haphazard order and selection of 
subject-matter in the earlier chapters. 
The origin of the material also explains 
(although it does not excuse) the diffi- 
culty which one often finds in identify- 
ing the subjects of the illustrations. An 
illustration which was adequately 
captioned when appearing alongside 
a magazine article on a particular firm 
may become virtually unidentifiable 
when in the book it has become 
physically separated from the parent 
article with which it originally 
appeared. 

This is not a book to be recom- 
mended to those who seek a simple 
introduction to the history of British 
glass, but it will certainly be of interest 
to those who are already knowledge- 
able in the subject and who can 
approach it critically, while for those 
with a particular interest in recent 
glasswork the accounts of the various 
firms and personalities will prove a 
valuable source of information which 
cannot easily be found elsewhere. 

H. W. 


THE STORY OF THE DOG 


BOOK which should be read by 

everyone interested in canine 
history is Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald’s 
The Domestic Dog (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 30s.). The sub-title 
states that this work is an “intro- 
duction”’ to the subject. In fact, it 
goes far deeper than that. From the 
first arrival of mammals on this planet 
the author travels through Egypt, 
Greece, Rome and the intervening 
years to arrive at greyhound tracks 
and Cruft’s Dog Show. On the way he 
has considered the dog’s place in the 
social life of the various periods and 
the changing types and breeds as 
shown in art, literature and sport. We 
see the dog as the servitor of the 
shepherd, the policeman, the Service- 
man and the sightless. 

The whole wide survey is some- 
thing like a mosaic. The main pattern 
is made up of bits and pieces— 
quotations from the works of many of 
the well-known writers on dogs. These 
are as far apart in time as Varro 
(116-27 B.c.) and Konrad Lorenz 
to-day, with a host of others, including 
scientific writers, in between. The 
whole is bound into place by the re- 
flections, conclusions and sometimes 
mildly controversial opinions of the 
author. He was wise to avoid any 
suggestion of sentimentality in such a 
historical work, but his noticeable lack 
of emphasis on the bond of affection 
that links dog to man seems a little 
out of keeping with the title of the 
book. The illustrations, although 
technically good, add little to the 
text. 

Captain R. Portman-Graham’s 
The Practical Guide to Showing Dogs 
(Popular Dogs Publishing Co., 16s.) 
makes an excellent job of telling the 
beginner, who is often too impatient 
to learn by experience, how to train, 
prepare, enter and handle his dog at a 
show. The author seems to have 
thought of every useful point, from 
the grooming and training of the dog 
to the necessity of remembering and 
fixing the car-park label. S. M. L. 
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SYDNEY’S BALCONY ARCHITECTURE 


| 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


climate.” 


Written and Illustrated by J. S. M. B 


“An admirable adaptation of English ideas to Sydney’s hotter 
(Right) 2—THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, BUILT 


ABOUT 1848, IN MACQUARIE-STREET 


USTRALIA has many surprises for an 
A English visitor, and one of the pleasantest 
is the discovery of Australia’s archi- 
tectural heritage. The great cities are not only 
rich in examples of almost every experiment in 
Victorian building style familiar to us in 
England, but the Australians have introduced 
one or two highly original ideas of their own. 
Melbourne is a truly Victorian city, starting 
its life in 1837, the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession, but Sydney dates from half a century 
earlier. Sydney’s architecture, firmly based in 
the 18th century and in the Neo-classical 
traditions of the early years of the 19th century, 
got off to a flying start, made possible by con- 
vict labour and by at least one architect of 


genius, Francis Greenway, who was himself a 
convict. Greenway (1777-1837) had been a 
struggling provincial architect in the West 
Country, and when his death sentence for 
forgery was commuted to transportation to 
Botany Bay in 1813 he brought to Australia an 
18th-century tradition largely unaffected by the 
novelties that were manifesting themselves 
among fashionable Regency architects. Green- 
way’s St. James’s Church, standing in the centre 
of Sydney, carries the English Renaissance to 
the Antipodes, and this Classical tradition was 
to have an extensive and fruitful progeny in 
Australia. Sydney thus not only has the longest 
architectural history in Australia, but is the only 
city in either Australia or New Zealand which 
draws inspiration from native-built Classical 
buildings. 

The Old Mint in Macquarie-street is cer- 
tainly one of these parent buildings. Built about 
1811, originally as a hospital, it is a lovely 
example of English Neo-classical colonial archi- 
tecture, with its white-washed two-storeyed 
colonnade, an admirable adaptation of English 


OF THE BALCONIES 


OOTH 


ideas to Sydney’s hotter climate (Fig.1). An in- 


teresting development of this Classical period — 
can be seen in a number of the buildings put up | 
in the middle of the 19th century, of which a~ 
good example is the building that now houses ~ 
the Royal Australian College of Physicians, also © 


in Macquarie-street, built about ‘1848. Ionic 


columns of cast iron run the full height of the ~ 


four-storeyed building (Fig. 2). The balconies, 


also of cast iron, follow the pattern of the ~ 


earlier Classical buildings and are the fore- 


runners of the balcony-spree in which Sydney | 


was then about to indulge. 


All hot countries encourage buildings that 


give shade to windows, and in many respects 
Australia’s balconies are similar 


balcony is also unusual in many respects. 


During the last 20 years of the 19th century 


there was a considerable building-boom in 


Sydney; numerous streets of balconied terrace ~ 
houses were built, all making use of elements of | 
the Classical tradition and adding elaborate ~ 


to those — 
developed in the southern states of the U.S.A., © 
particularly in New Orleans. But the Australian ~ 
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3.—LATE-19th-CENTURY TERRACE HOUSES, SHOWING THE TYPICAL BLIND ARCHES IN THE PARTY-WALL ABOVE 4 
AND BELOW THE BALCONY. (Right) 4—A ROW OF TERRACE HOUSES, SHOWING THE CAST-IRON LACE-WORK DECORATION 
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cast-iron lace-work as decoration (Fig. 4). Many 
of these lace-work balconies have now been 
built in, providing an extra room to what is 
otherwise a very small house, but many of these 
streets are now in slum areas and the appearance 
of the terrace houses is unsatisfactory and 
squalid. 

The Classical tradition is revealed in a 
number of small details. An almost invariable 
feature of the terraces is a blank arch in the 
dividing wall above and below the balcony, a 
survival of the colonnade of earlier buildings. 
The Royal Australian College of Physicians has 
such a blank arch, and houses built early in the 
present century still retained this survival of a 
more expansive mode of architecture (Fig. 3). 

Considerable use is also made of columns, 
usually Ionic, with good effect, especially when 
they stand free. The outstanding feature, how- 
ever, of these years of building is the cast-iron 
lace-work. Tradition is that iron came out as a 
near-ballast cargo in the ships that carried 
Australia’s golden fleece to England. Certainly 
the balconies must have been cheap enough, for 
they adorn the smallest, humblest homes. It is 
hard to find a house in Sydney built during the 
last years of the 19th century that has not got 
such lace-work. The variety of patterns used is 
considerable, and the effect is both pleasing and 
fascinating. At first the lace-work was probably 
cast in England, but by the end of the 19th 
century a considerable industry had grown up 


6 and 7. 


in Australia to provide 
for the rapidly growing 
population... A great 
range of patterns was 
used, sometimes geome- 
tric, a favourite being in- 
terlocking circles, others 
with floral designs, 
others which look as if 
they came out of some 
general handbook of 
world architecture, 
varying from Victorian- 
Moorish to Bombay- 
European. A book on 
the origins of Australian 
lace-work is overdue. 


D5 (Above and left) 
IN SYDNEY, SHOWING CONTRASTING STYLES OF CAST-IRON 
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LATE-19th-CENTURY BALCONIES 


DECORATION 


The combination of Classical detail with 
the lace-work is sometimes very striking, pro- 
ducing some extremely rich effects. Buildings 
with such balconies can be seen throughout 
Australia, and Melbourne has a remarkable 
collection. But it is only in Sydney that the 
growth and survival of Australia’s native 
Classical tradition can be seen as a complete 
development. A walk from Macquarie-street up 
the tramlines to King’s Cross and Paddington, 
and on through Woolloomooloo and Woollahra, 
will reveal the development of Australian archi- 
tecture from the purest Neo-classical to the 
most ornate Edwardian hybrid, but to the very 
end, in a tangle of styles and lace-work, one will 
see the signs of the great Classical beginnings, 
the Ionic column and the colonnade. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AT SANDWICH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


é NO-DAY the two reserves of Oxford and 
Cambridge are playing at St. George’s, 
Sandwich, to decide the point, a by no 

means unimportant one for the young gentlemen 

involved, especially at the end of term, which of 
the two sides pays for the dinner on the Satur- 
day night. To-morrow and the day after there 
will be played the University match itself, one 
of the very best and most interesting, as I think, 
since the first match on Wimbledon Common in 

1878, in the dim but still illustrious days of 

Horace Hutchinson and Andy Stuart. I take 

leave to say that never has University golf 

reached such a high standard as it has to-day, 
that is to say in the general level of the two 
teams. Both sides have had mighty champions 
in years past. I need not go back farther than 

Wethered and Tolley of Oxford just after the 

first World War, and yet, believe me, there were 

sreat men even before that pair of Agamemnons. I 

have just been reading Arthur Croome’s accounts 

of the matches of my/own time. Of the Oxford 
side of 1900, three years after I had gone down, 
he wrote: “‘It is extremely probable that neither 

University will ever again put so strong a side 

into the field as that which Mansfield Hunter led 

in this year.” 
* * * 

That was indubitably a team of all the 
talents and I long shared Croome’s opinion, but 
I now give in to the march of progress and hold 
that the sides of to-day are at least as good. 
I would say more, but then the game has so 
ereatly changed that comparisons are really 
futile. The point is that they are better all 


through than the best sides of old days ever 
were. Take just these two facts. At Oxford the 
scratch medal was lately won by Newton, who 
played last on the side in 1956 and is seventh or 
eighth this year, with the truly splendid score of 
68. At Cambridge the corresponding prize, the 
Storey medal, was won by Parkinson, sixth or 
seventh on the side, with a 70 round Worlington, 
a score which, for anyone who knows that great 
course, it would be an impertinence to praise. 
What are these young men coming to? I am 
sure I don’t know, but it is obvious that if such 
deeds can be done by those comparatively lowly 
on the side the standard must be very high 
indeed. And so it is higher, I am convinced, 
than ever before. 
* e OK 

And so, with those preliminaries disposed of, 
let me get to this year’s teams. I cannot, how- 
ever, for the life of me, refrain from one more 
little piece of history. It will be as nearly as 
possible exactly sixty years since a young man 
recorded as “‘B. Darwin (Trinity), Captain,” 
having won his own match and his side having 
won by five holes, walked into the club house as 
if he walked on air, dizzy with joy, to revel ina 
triumphant luncheon. I am not so optimistic 
as to state that his successor of to-day, Murray 
Grindrod, will be so lucky as was that young 
man, but I do believe that he has a very good 
side, quite capable of upsetting the favourites. 

Oxford do start favourites; there can be no 
doubt of that. At the beginning of the October 
term, having eight left of their last year’s vic- 
torious side, they were regarded as certain of 


victory, and quite early they did much to justify 
this belief. They beat a quite adequate team of 
the Society by so large a margin that the last 
of the four rounds was in the nature of a bye; all 
was over before lunch. After that tremendous 
start, the team slightly relapsed. I am told, 
though I should be sorry to defame anyone, that 
they showed an undue addiction to their lesson 
books; at any rate, they hardly did themselves 
justice in some of their trial matches. Then, 
almost at the end of their long probation, they 
defeated a really strong side of the League by the 
odd match. True, it was at Southfield, and they 
are difficult to beat on their own course even as 
are Cambridge at Worlington, but still it was a 
distinct achievement, of which the sides of 
a few years ago would have been quite incapable. 
* * * 

Meanwhile Cambridge has been gradually 
gaining supporters. Grindrod’s fine play in the 
President’s Putter and Dexter’s really terrific 
hitting had impressed everyone at Rye and 
suddenly people began to think of Hoylake in 
1948. A little while before that match Oxford 
seemed assured of an easy win against a new, 
raw side. Then Cambridge began to get better. 
How well I remember dear Fred Robson saying 
to me, ““They’re young, sir, they’re young,” 
with the implication that there was no limit to 
the possibility of swift improvement in youth. 
And, sure enough, they won an incredible vic- 
tory. It seems possible that the same thing 
might happen again. 

The best way to compare the two sides is 
obviously to choose some opponents against 
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which both have played, and if I wanted to 
make out a case for Cambridge, I should choose 
Woking. Woking had a wonderfully good side, 
blazing with internationals, solid from top to 
bottom, and Cambridge halved with them. A 
slightly less strong Woking side beat Oxford. 
But, vuat caelum, | must be honest. Cambridge 
won the foursomes and lost the singles, whereas 
Oxford, having crashed in the foursomes, nearly 
saved the day in the singles. I am devoted to 
foursomes, but I must candidly declare that I 
think singles the fiercer and truer test. Dear me! 
I remember, and this is quite irrelevant, a day 
at Woking in the days of Oxford’s greatness at 
the beginning of this century. We beat them; 
we said good-bye to them with every friendly 
demonstration; we saw them drive away and 
then, as their brake turned the corner, we broke 
into a dance of malignant triumph led by John 
Low. 

There is a number of really good players in 
these two sides and there is no doubt in my 
mind who is the best. Alec Shepperson, who 
won the President’s Putter this year at the age 
of 20, isan altogether outstanding undergraduate 
golfer. He has everything—length, accuracy, 
good putting and a temperament apparently not 
to be disturbed. I assume he will meet Dexter 
in what ought to be a splendid match, but I will 
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stick my neck out by saying I cannot quite see 
shepperson losing it. As a Cambridge patriot, 
of course I should like to, and Dexter is a very 
fine player. He may outdrive his enemy, but 
Shepperson is very far from short, and will not 
in the least mind being behind from the tee. He 
is not a player to be crushed by length, unless 
I am gravely mistaken. This ought to be a 
glorious match to watch and I much look forward 
to it. Diving back into the past I recall one in 
1901 between Johnny Bramston of Oxford, a 
grand golfer, the Shepperson of his time, and 
Norman Hunter of Cambridge, a fine dashing 
hitter, not unlike Dexter. Norman was trained 
and supported by John Low and, following up 
his long drives by fine hostile golf, won a superla- 
tive match by 2 and 1. Of course, that might 
happen again, but I hardly think it will. 
* * OF 

It is an odd thing that the best under- 
graduate golfer for years, Shepperson, should 
never play first for his side, but I suppose 
Harvey Douglas will lead Oxford, against 
Grindrod. He is now a formidable person and 
I shall always believe that I saw his sudden 
translation to a higher class at the 4th hole at 
Formby last year against Muscutt. He has had 
much hard work to do in leading his side and 
has done it well. I fancy Grindrod to beat him, 


Sem 


for he has much power and is, generally speaking, . 


a really sound player. If he does not beat 
Douglas, and that is by no means certain, then 
Cambridge to my mind has had it. 

The two biggest guns on either side dis- 


posed of, what shall I say of the rest? They are ~ 


all wonderfully sound and, if I think the Oxford 


men just by a trifle the better, I pray quite — 


openly that I may be wrong. Marr, a fine, 
natural games-player with a beautiful swing, 
won the St. George’s Cup at Sandwich last 
summer, a great feat, and will be on the scene of 
his victory at Sandwich. Sharp, who putts with 
his hands ‘upside down,”’ is a resolute golfer and 


so are Foster and Peel; but are they any better | 


than Churchill, a fine iron player, or Parkinson, 
who did that fearsome 70 at Worlington, or 
Strang, a natural hitter of any kind of ball? 
Upon my word, I don’t know. 
Parkinson both come from Lancashire and I like 
Lancashire golfers. I have a feeling that 
Pickering and Grint, who gained the last two 


Muscutt and, 


places on the Oxford side, after a horrible game | 


of musical chairs, may just turn the balance in 
their side’s favour. Even if Oxford win I shall 
enjoy my sixtieth anniversary. I only wish 


I had my red coat with gold buttons and light ~ 


blue facings in which to do honour to a great 
occasion. 


THE HAUGHLEY EXPERIMENT 


Sir William Ogg, 


HE vecent veview by 

divectoy of the Rothamsted Experimental 

Station, of the Soil Association's report on 
what is known as the Haughley Experiment (a 
series of tests “to investigate the relationship 
between soil, plant, animal and man” carried out 
neay Haughley in Suffolk) has brought us much 
correspondence. To publish it all would take up 
several pages of this issue, and we cannot devote 
so much space to the subject. Most of the letters, 
however, appear to come from members, ov sup- 
porters, of the Soil Association, and repeat the 
same arguments. We have, therefore, decided to 
publish only one of the letters in full. As it comes 
fvom Lady Eve Balfour and Siwy Cecil Oakes, 
C.B.E., who have been closely concerned in con- 
ducting the experiment, it may be regarded as 
expressing the official reply. We print with it Sir 
William’s further comments, which he has written 
at our invitation, and also his comments on the 
chief points vaised by other correspondents.—En. 


From Lady Eve Balfour and Sir Cecil Oakes 


Sir,—May we, on behalf of the directors of the 
Haughley Experiment, express our thanks to 
Country Lire for bringing the existence of this 
experiment prominently to the notice of the 
public by featuring Sir William Ogg’s review of 
our recently issued Haughley report as the main 
article of the week (February 14). It was particu- 
larly encouraging to find Sir William expressing 
our own view concerning quality, when he wrote 
“the whole subject merits further investigation. 
Unfortunately quality is difficult to define, in- 
volving, as it does, not only nutritional value, 
but appearance, flavour and palatability. It is 
equally difficult to measure quality, and until 
suitable methods are devised progress will be 
slow.”’ We certainly agree with this, but, unlike 
Sir William, feel that this is hardly a sufficient 
reason for not making a start. 

One or two of Sir William’s further state- 
ments are factually incorrect and we trust you 
will allow us space to correct two of the most 
important of them, which appear to be due to 
misunderstandings. 

(1) Sir William states, in connection with 
ley farming without fertilisers, that ‘‘There is 
not the slightest evidence that this is possible. 
Intensive ley farming requires the generous use 
of fertilisers and dispensing with them would 
lead to a drastic decline in food production.” If 
Sir William would care to investigate some of 
the commercial farms in various parts of the 
country where organic ley farming has been 
successfully carried on for many years, he would 
discover that very high production is possible 
without fertilisers. He would also discover that 
organic husbandry is not a system which ignores 
the importance of minerals in nutrition, but one 
which is designed to make the fullest use of 
natural biological processes rather than one 


tending to become ever more dependent on man- 
made substitutes for them. 

(2) Sir William infers that the Haughley 
Experiment is superfluous on the grounds that 
Rothamsted has for a long time carried out 
experiments into the merits or otherwise of 
organic husbandry. But all that he has written 
shows that this is not so. What Rothamsted has 
done is to carry out plot experiments involving 
organic manuring—a very different thing. The 
famous Broadbalk field is really a laboratory 
experiment on a field scale, while what is being 
attempted at Haughley is an ecological experi- 
ment on a farm scale. 

The Rothamsted experiments, besides 
being concerned almost exclusively with quanti- 
tive measurements, are far removed from the 
conditions of ordinary rotational mixed farming. 
Moreover, despite the continuity of soil treat- 
ment in the various plots for a hundred years, 
the experiments remain single generation ones 
since fresh seed is imported each year. 

Haughley, on the other hand, is more con- 
cerned with quality than quantity. It is a long- 
term study designed to discover what actually 
happens in the soil-plant-animal relationships 
within a given environment. This involves 
observation of the operation of the whole bio- 
logical cycle through many generations of plants 
and animals integrated in complete operay. onal 
farm units. 

The trends to date justify the belief that 
this type of experiment is capable of yielding 
information of very real value, which possibly 
cannot be obtained in any other way, but since 
it is essentially concerned with exploration of 
the unknown in the field of quality, rather than 
exploitation of the known in the field of quan- 
tity, it will clearly be necessary, as the experi- 
ment proceeds and funds become available, both 
to evolve new techniques and to improve 
existing ones. For this we are seeking the 
additional scientific advice Sir William recom- 
mends and we extend a hearty invitation to him 
and any of his colleagues to visit Haughley and 
meet us and others in consultation. We would 
also welcome (we have always wanted it) the 
establishment of other complete farming experi- 
ments, set up on similar lines to Haughley but 
under independent direction, to act as a check 
on our own findings and ultimately to provide 
statistical data. Only on such complete replica- 
tions can statistical methods be applied to an 
ecological experiment where none of the inter- 
related factors have been removed from their 
context. 


Reply by Sir William O¢g¢ 

Sir,—I am glad to learn from the letter of Lady 
Eve Balfour and Sir Cecil Oakes that those 
responsible for the Haughley experiment propose 
to seek the additional advice suggested. 


Following visits to Haughley in 1948 by two or 
three of my colleagues and me, statistical and 
other advice was given regarding the conduct of 
the experiment, but apparently it has not been 
followed. The Soil Survey of England and 
Wales also prepared a soil map of the farm and 
a description of the soil types, but there is no 
evidence from the recent account of the experi- 
ment that use has been made of these. 

I have never inferred that the Haughley 
Experiment is superfluous, but it is worse than 
superfluous if it is not conducted on a sound 
scientific basis. Nor have I suggested that 
quality should not be investigated without 
delay. It is not a question of making a start, 
however, for investigations on quality were 
going on long before the Haughley Experiment 
began. 

Ley farming can, of course, be practised 
without the use of fertilisers, if initially there 
are adequate reserves of plant nutrients in the 
soil and if little is sold off the farm except meat, 
but even under these conditions production can 
be increased by using fertilisers. It cannot be 
permanently successful where such products as 
grain, potatoes, sugar beet and milk are sold off 
the farm, since they remove large quantities of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. Consider- 
able amounts of nitrogen are provided by clovers 
and other legumes, but not nearly enough for 
intensive ley farming. Even on soils with large 
reserves of phosphorus and potassium, the slow 
weathering processes do not generally liberate 
them fast enough to meet the needs of present- 
day agriculture. There are also very many soils 
in which there is a deficiency of these elements, 
and one may ask how this is to be made good. 

The ecological approach is not novel. Many 
of the Rothamsted experiments are ecological 
and concerned with the problems of rotational 
mixed farming. 

My criticism of the Haughley Experiment 
is on the following grounds: (1) the problems are 
not clearly defined, (2) they are not being ap- 
proached in an objective and open-minded way, 
(3) as designed and conducted at present, the 
experiment cannot provide scientifically accept- 
able results, and (4) assertions are made which 
cannot be substantiated. 


Points from other letters, and replies by 
Sir William Ogs 


Q: Sir William Ogg finds it difficult to see 
how complex problems can be solved without 
breaking them down. While much _ useful 
information has been acquired by this method, 
is not its application severely limited by the 
fact that it produces an infinite number of 
further problems? 


A. It is possible in a properly designed 


experiment to get answers to more than one — 
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question at a time, but complex problems in- 
volving many factors have to be broken down, 
otherwise it is impossible to determine which 
factor produced the results. 


Q: Are we not, as a result of the type of 
research advocated by Sir William Ogg, 
applying to British soils in fertilisers some 
seven times as much phosphate and potash 
as we consume in the food produced? And is it 
not agreed by scientists everywhere that there 
are ample reserves of these minerals in most 
farm soils already? Surely the problem 
is not how best to use fertilisers, but how best 
to use the plentiful resources already available. 


A: It is true that only part—although 
more than is stated—of the nutrients applied as 
fertilisers is recovered in the food produced, but 
there are also losses from organic manures. Soil 
research aims at accounting for and reducing 
these losses. On the argument put forward 
above one should give up heating one’s house, 
cooking one’s food and running one’s motor-car 
because only a part of the fuel used produces 
the desired effect. Although many soils contain 


HOMES FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


IR,—The leading article in your 

issue of February 28 interested me 
profoundly. TheS.O.S. Society, which 
runs a number of homes for the elderly, 
has found that the greatest need 
to-day is among “elderly gentlefolk of 
limited means’’—a phrase intended to 
cover those who can afford from four 
to seven guineas a week with no extras 
whatsoever—a most important con- 
sideration for those with fixed incomes. 
In former times such people could 
live in their own small flat and have a 
little help, even perhaps a companion. 
Now they are debarred from such a 
life. 

The small residential club seems 
to be the solution, provided—and this 
is all important—that a suitable house 
within reasonable distance of a town 
like London can be bought and 
equipped at a modest cost. 

At Remenham Place, near Hen- 
ley, we have done this. The capital 
cost, much of it found through a 
B.B.C. appeal, was £800 a head for 
the 18 residents. We have a living-in 
staff of five and excellent daily help. 
The warden is a State Registered 
nurse. The house and grounds are 
exceptionally beautiful. 

There must be plenty of similar 
suitable houses if one could only hear 
of them, save them from going to rack 
and ruin, and find the £12,000 to 
£15,000 capital needed.—E. RawpDon 
SmitH, Chairman, S.O.S. Society, 
24, Ashburn-place, S.W.7. 


WERE DOGS TOUGHER 
A CENTURY AGO? 


PORTRAIT BY AN ANONYMOUS ARTIST OF AN 


ample reserves of phosphate and potash, these 
are mainly bound up in mineral particles and at 
present unavailable to plants. They may 
become available in the next few thousand 
years, but this does not have much interest for 
farmers to-day. Analyses carried out by the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service show 
that there are widespread deficiences in available 
nutrients. 


Q: May not fertilisers, by tending to make 
soil unhealthy or biologically inactive, be partly 
responsible, through the medium of the food 
produced by soil treated with them, for the 
enormous, unexplained increase in degenerative 
diseases ? 


A: There is not the slightest evidence that 
fertilisers, properly used, render soil unhealthy 
or biologically inactive. Since people are living 
longer and must die of something, is it surprising 
that there is an increase in degenerative 
diseases? There may be factors in modern 
life that cause such diseases, but there is no 
evidence that the use of fertilisers is one of them. 
By correcting soil deficiencies where these exist 
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fertilisers may be expected to promote better 
health. 


Q Sir William Ogg claims that no harm has 
been done to the soil micro-organisms in the 
plots at Rothamsted supplied with fertilisers. 
Does this mean that their activity and rate of 
metabolism are as high as they were 100 years 
ago, and if so, how was this measured ? 


A: The evidence that fertilisers have no 
adverse effect on the soil micro-organisms was 
based on comparison with a control plot which 
has received neither farmyard manure nor 
fertilisers since 1839. 


Q: It is further claimed that there is no 
evidence that fertilisers make crops more liable 
to insect, fungus and virus attack. Is it nota 
fact that there is a mass of such evidence from 
all over the world? 


A: The effects of nutrition of crops on the 
incidence of pests and diseases are far too com- 
plex to be dealt with in a short reply, but there 
is no evidence that the source of the nutrient 
elements—organic manures or  fertilisers— 
matters. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OFFICER WEARING THE UNJFORM OF THE 
7th HUSSARS ABOUT 1820 
See letter: Uniform of the 7th Hussars 


Sir,—When going through some old 
papers the other day I came across a 
receipt dated 1871 for “An infallible 
cure for distemper in dogs,’”’ which I 
thought perhaps might impress your 
readers: One teaspoonful of gun- 
powder, one teaspoonful of saltpetre, 
one tablespoonful of sweet oil, one 
wine-glass of cognac brandy, to be 
given each day for three days. 

I think that dogs must have been 
considerably more tough a hundred 
years ago than they are to-day.— 
E. D. B. Russet, Hill House, Shorne, 
Gravesend, Kent. , 


UNIFORM OF THE 7th 
HUSSARS 


S1r,—I see in Collectors’ Questions of 
February 28 a portrait of Lord 
Anglesey, about 1825, in the uniform of 
the 7th Hussars. Your quotation of 
Mr. L. E. Buckell’s remarks leads me 
to believe that further information 
concerning the uniform of the 7th 
Hussars of that date would be of 
interest. I therefore send you a photo- 
graph of an oil painting, 34 ins. by 
42 ins., which has been identified by 
the Royal United Service Institution as 


an officer of the 7th Hussars, about 
1820. I do not know the name of the 
artist or of the officer. 

The plume is scarlet; headdress, 
saxe blue; tunic, scarlet; cross-belt, 
white; pelisse, black or dark blue 
edged with white fur; overalls, saxe 
blue with gold stripe; saddle-cloth, 
scarlet and gold with leopard skin; 
bridle, reins and crupper, black and 
white with some scarlet. — MICHAEL 
BarRNE (Lt.-Col.), Sotterley Hall, 
Beccles, Suffolk. 


JACKDAWS’ WAKE 


Str,—A few days ago a jackdaw stuck 
in a chimney of my house. I could not 
reach him and in the morning he fell 
into the grate dead. He was put out- 
side on the grass for burial and within 
ten minutes a flock of jackdaws 
—quite eighty or a hundred—flew 
round and round him cawing dismally. 
They then settled on a tree near 
by and remained there till he was 
buried. 

Though perhaps twenty to thirty 
jackdaws live in the urns on our house 
I have never seen such a number 


as a hundred all at once. Where 
they came from I do not know.— 
M. Gray-BucHANAN (Miss), Parkhill, 
Polmont, Stirlingshire. 


IN PRAISE OF TRUFFLES 


Sir,—Merely to see the word truffle 
written or to hear it pronounced 
(whether to rhyme with ruffle or not), 
is to make the mouth water! Did not 
Brillat-Savarin call it “le diamant de la 
cuisine’ and say that when one pro- 
nounces its name one says “un grand 
mot’? John L. Jones’s article on the 
admirable subject of the truffle I read 
with great interest. But that there are 
now in England “neither rabbits nor 
truffles’ is indeed a grim thought. 

Surely truffles may be hunted 
in various parts of England: in 
the sandy regions of Norfolk, for 
instance, where the soil somewhat 
resembles that of Périgord whence 
come those black beauties that the 
Provengal peasants refer to as “negro 
comme l’aime d'un domna”’ (black as 
the soul of the damned)? It seems a 
pity that one should have to search for 
a truffle hunter. 


Around the Lake of Como, where 
Pliny had a villa, the people to-day 
use the poodle type of dog for 
truffling, which must somewhat re- 
semble, I think, both in character and 
appearance those described as having 
been employed by Mr. Collins in the 
region round Winterslow. Pliny had 
a theory that the truffle was sown “ by 
the thunderbolts of the autumnal 
rains,’ presumably because he could 
find no roots to it nor how it acquired 
its juices nor its method of propagation. 

“The truffle,’ wrote André 
Simon, “is not a vegetable: it is a 
miracle.”” But far more rewarding 
than the study of the precious “earth 
nut,’ as Evelyn rather drably termed 
this Koh-i-noor of the kitchen, is the 
cooking and eating of it. Perhaps the 
best way of dealing with the bigger 
ones, after trimming, brushing away 
the grit and washing in cold water, is 
to bury them in the ashes of the hearth 
(wrapped in paper if you wish) and let 
the hotter ashes continually fall over 
them for about three-quarters of an 
hour. So were they cooked—without 
the paper—at Syracuse in the days of 
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Dionysius (450 B.c.), and they are still 
considered best done that way in 
Périgord to-day, and also in Piedmont, 
where the white truffle is abundant. 
But if you are in a hurry and have no 
hearth, modern progress being what it 
is, then ten minutes cooking in the 
Bologna manner will suffice for a 
succulent dish. Wash, brush and trim; 
cut in slices of half-crown thickness. 
Put in a sauté pan with a little butter, 
chopped parsley, a chopped shallot or 
small onion; salt and pepper. [ry 
gently on a moderate flame, turning 
them about to ensure equal cooking. 
Drain off butter and substitute a 
walnut of fresh butter and add a 
dessert spoonful of Espagnole sauce. 
Squeeze over them half a lemon and 
sprinkle with cayenne. Serve very hot. 
—J. D. U., Rome. 


WAS IT A WEAPON ? 


Sir,—The accompanying photograph 
shows an iron flail which I found last 
year in an antique shop in England. 
This is the first time I have seen a 
flail made of iron, and I am curious to 
know if these are common in any par- 


ticular part of Britain. I should judge . 


from the appearance that it is of late- 
18th- or early-19th-century date. 
Perhaps some of your readers might 
be able to give some information about 
it—JAmES A. KEILLoR, 3, Ridgeview- 
avenue, White Plains, New York. 
[Such a heavy implement could 
not have been used as a threshing 
flail: it would have bruised and 
crushed the grain and rendered it use- 
less for milling or for seed. Possibly it 
was made as a weapon. Though rather 
cumbersome, it could have been swung 
from the wrist and it seems to have 
been made in such a way that it could 
be carried folded in the pocket.—En.] 


SABOTAGE ON THE* 
GOLF-COURSE 


Sir,—I must confess that I could not 
help being a little amused when I read 
your correspondent’s recent lamenta- 
tions about crows carrying off golf 
balls in Hampshire (February 28), 
however irritating and expensive a 
nuisance it may now be. Everyone 
must agree with your editorial note on 
the reasons for such behaviour. 

I well remember similar out- 
breaks some thirty-five years ago on 
St. Enodoc golf-course in North Corn- 
wall. In those days seagulls were the 
culprits, particularly the large black- 
backed variety. 

Naturally, as youngsters during 
the holidays from school, we very 
soon tumbled to what the gulls were 
really after. By a liberal ground bait- 
ing of carefully selected holes with 
shelled hard-boiled eggs, we soon had 
the club more or less at our mercy. 

The extraordinary antics and 
helplessness of the anguished players, 
as they succumbed to our well- 
laid plans, never failed to exercise 
a strange fascination over us children 
—so much so that it took the com- 
mittee and our parents some time to 
direct our youthful energies into more 
useful, if less entertaining, channels. 

Golf balls (and eggs) were, of 
course, much cheaper in those days.— 
D. G. H. SPENCER (Wing-Cdr.), Avmy 
and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.WA. 


THE POLEY MONUMENT 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Rupert Gunnis’s 
enquiries (February 28), as _ he 
probably knows, Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell, in his preface to Mrs. Esdaile’s 
English Church Monuments, suggests 
that the import of the jewelled frog in 
Sir John Poley’s ear is that the 
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elephant and the frog, respectively, 
were the biggest and the smallest 
quadrupeds known. Mrs. Esdaile 
herself suggests, presumably on styl- 
istic grounds, that the Poley monu- 
ment was the work of John Bushnell. 
There is a certain swagger in the pose, 
reminiscent of the Mordaunt monu- 
ment at Fulham. 

I am the more prepared to accept 
Mrs. Esdaile’s attribution by the 
great similarity of pose and appearance 
between the statue of Sir John Poley 
and that of George, Viscount Hewit 
(d. 1689), at Sawbridgeworth, Hert- 
fordshire, which I have for some time 
believed to be one of Bushnell’s works. 
I enclose a photograph of the Hewit 
monument.—S. R. Gayton, 34, 
Leadale-avenue, Chingford, E.4. 


WORDSWORTH’S 
WATERFALL? 


Str, — Recently the official confirma- 
tion of the Quantocks, in Somerset, as 
an area of outstanding natural beauty 
coincided very nearly with the publica- 
tion of the first volume 
of a new life of William 
Wordsworth. In the cir- 
cumstances a photo- 
graph, taken this year, of 
what may be Words- 
worth’s favourite fall in 
Holford Glen may be of 
interest. The fall and 
pool are twice mentioned 
in Dorothy’s letters of 
1797, but I do not know 
that it has ever been 
certainly identified, since 
Holford Glen is rich in 
small falls. This one is 


about fifty yards up- 
stream from the point 
marked Mare’s Pool on 


the six-inch map. The 
photograph, perhaps, 
slightly exaggerates the 
size of the fall, but a 
glance at the overhanging 
ferns may correct this 
error.—BYWAYMAN, 
Somerset. 


CAN WE AFFORD 
BOOKMAKERS ? 


Sir,—In his article in 
CountTRY LiFe of Feb- 
ruary 21 Mr. Dare Wigan 
posed the question: “‘can 
we afford bookmakers?”’ 
He appears to have overlooked the 
fact that his question is answered with 
an emphatic ‘“‘yes’’ by some millions 
of racegoers and betting men every 
time they havea bet. Like journalism, 
bookmaking was created and _ is 
sustained by public demand. 

A statement that the racing in- 
dustry is running at a loss of some 
£3 million a year is hardly in accord- 
ance with the facts. Presumably this 
was a reference to a gap which exists 
between owners’ expenses and the 
prize money put up by racecourse 
executives. This situation, in varying 
degrees, has existed since racing began. 
What is really afflicting racing to-day 
is heavy taxation, as was pointed out 
by Lord Rosebery in his letter to The 
Times on December 31, 1956. 

To argue that owners who bet are 
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a menace to the Turf and that the non- 
betting owner should be subsidised by 
the betting man is certainly an 
attempt to have the best of both 
worlds and seems unworthy of serious 
comment. Those owners who like to 
bet—and they will always be in the 
majority, as they have been in the past 
—are not necessarily less sporting 
because of their betting proclivities. 
Referring to starting-price book- 
makers, Mr. Wigan stated: “There 
is no evidence as yet that they are 
unwilling to co-operate.’’ In fact, 
there is ample evidence that organised 
bookmakers throughout the country 
have co-operated from the beginning. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
your contributor quoted the views of 
only one bookmaker, because the 
bookmakers’ organisations as a whole 


have publicly defined their policy in, 


plain and simple terms on a number of 


occasions. With regard to the pro- 
posed new legislation, which ad- 
mittedly is intended to deal with 


betting rather than racing, they have 


MONUMENT TO GEORGE, VISCOUNT 
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urged the adoption of the principle 
that any money which may be taken 
out of racing by way of taxation or 
licence fee should be returned to rac- 
ing, to be used for the benefit of the 
sport as a whole, but mainly in reduc- 
tion of admission fees and provision of 
improved amenities for the racegoing 
public. That principle has been put 
forward to the Home Office through 
the medium of the Jockey Club Betting 
Bill Committee, and obviously the 
final word must lie with the Govern- 
ment. 

Until the draft Bill is made public 
speculation on what the Government’s 
decision will be is idle. Certainly that 
decision is not likely to be influenced 
by the personal views of any single 
bookmaker, or by the fact that two 
Members of Parliament have said that 
they may abstain from voting on a 
Betting Bill. To urge the adoption of 
panic measures at this stage surely is 
premature and could seriously damage 
the long-term interests of racing.— 
H. HopaGson, Secretary, National 
Bookmakers’ Protection Association, 
139, Tottenham Court-road, W.1. 

[Mr. Wigan writes: Taking Mr. 
Hodgson’s letter paragraph by para- 
graph and point by point, there is no 
doubt that racegoers and betting men, 
taken as a whole, would be sorry to 
see the disappearance of bookmakers. 
What surprises me is that Mr. Hodgson 
should think that I am unsympathetic 
towards them. For example, I wrote: 
“In short, there is no case against the 
course bookmakers on economic 
grounds, and certainly racing would 
be less colourful without their pres- 
ence.”’ And of office bookmakers: 
“Personally, I have no grudge against 
the S.P. bookmaker, who, after all, is 


pursuing a perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness.’ But it is a fact that S.P. book- 
makers contribute little towards the 
sport that brings them a living, and it 
is, surely, significant that many of 
their colleagues on the rails feel that 
they should do more. 


| 
| The loss of approximately £3 
| million a year at which racing is run- 
/ ning was, as Mr. Hodgson suggests, 
meant to refer to the gap that exists 
between owners’ expenses and the 
prize money put up by racecourse 
executives, and I know no other way 
of computing this loss. I agree that 
this situation has existed in varying 
degrees since racing began, and 
that it has been aggravated by taxa- 
tion. But the point is that until such 
time as taxation is reduced or racing 
is subsidised in some way, it will have 
to exist on its own resources. 

So far as betting owners are con- 
cerned, Mr. Hodgson, I think, has mis- 
construed my comments. There can be 
no objection to owners who bet, but I 
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maintain that “‘“when betting is the 
prime reason for ownership, there is a 
strong incentive to run horses in a 
gnanner that is contrary to the best 
interests of the Turf.’ And _ those 
closely connected with racing, includ- 
ing bookmakers, will tell one that this 
type of owner is very much on the 
jincrease. 

To return to S.P. bookmakers, 
)Mr. Hodgson implies that I was unfair 
hy yhen I wrote: “there is no evidence 
ps yet that they are unwilling to co- 
}perate.”” And he goes on to say that 
I here is ample evidence that organised 
| .ookmakers throughout the country 
pave co-operated from the beginning. 
but where is the tangible proof of this 
‘o-operation? Mr, Hodgson himself, 
na letter to The Times, written last 
:utumn, stressed that in the aggregate 
he S.P. bookmaker spends large sums 
»f money every year in advertising the 
) nerits of his wares—and, incidentally, 
n publicising racing. And he went on 
o say that the facilities that the S.P. 
,00okmaker provides for ante-post 
vagering and the publication of his 
srice lists have done as much as any- 
hing to make races like the Grand 
<ational a British institution. Fur- 
her, he emphasised that racing draws 
idispensable revenue from the very 
urge number of so-called/stay-at-home 
ackers who visit the races whenever 
hey can, and who, when away from 
he course, do so much to strengthen 
he betting market. Personally, I can- 
ot help thinking that the Grand 
Jational would manage all right with- 
ut ante-post betting (as often as not 
ne can get a better price on the day 
{ the race), and though it is no doubt 
‘ue that stay-at-home backers prefer 
} visit a racecourse and see the horses 
in rather than to read a description 
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of the racing in a newspaper, the 
same principle applies to those who 
attend a football match or a game of 
cricket. I am aware that bookmakers’ 
organisations have stated that any 
money which may be taken out of 
racing by way of taxation or licence 
fee should be returned to racing to be 
used for a reduction of admission fees 
and the provision of improved ameni- 
ties. But this revenue depends on the 
contents of a Betting Bill which has 
been shelved indefinitely, and which, 
even when it is presented, may not be 
passed. 

I did not, and do not, 
adoption of panic measures,’’ but, in 
common with many others, I would 
like to see a positive contribution by 
Sab Ep.]} 


“WILD” GOATS IN 
SCOTLAND 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s recent 
letter, ‘“‘Wild’’ Goats of Wales, was 
interesting to me, as it took me back to 


“urge the 
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just as difficult to stalk as the stag 
but the difference was that in the 
case of the stag one came on a single 
animal, Sbload with the goat it was 
one of a herd and one picked one’s 
animal to shoot. — E. Epwarps 
(Capt.), 10, Eaton-gavdens Mansions, 
Hove, Sussex. 


CONFECTIONERY MOULDS 


Sir,—With reference to the recent 
correspondence in COUNTRY LIFE on 
gingerbread moulds, I think your 
readers may be interested to see the 
enclosed three pictures which illus- 


trate some unusual confectionery 
moulds. 

The first shows two costume 
figures, the larger probably Judy; 


alongside is a mould for a gingerbread 
horn-book and below, on the left, a 
“card” (or multiple cut board) cut on 
each face for sugar mottoes. On the 
right is depicted one face of a fine box- 
wood mould, which builds up a sugar 
icing bridal bed to decorate the top of 


CONFECTIONERY MOULDS, INCLUDING COSTUME FIGURES, A 


BRIDAL BED AND VALENTINES. 


(Below) SOME OF THE CASTS 


TAKEN FROM THESE MOULDS 


See letter: 


my young manhood—I am now 73. 
My late mother took for two seasons 
a house called Inverinate Lodge, on 
the banks of Loch Duich, in about 
1900. There were several herds of 
“wild’’ goats which were to be seen 
sometimes high up in the ptarmigan 
ground, but which sometimes would 
come down almost level with the loch. 
My brother, my brother-in-law and I 
all shot one each. That killed by my 
brother-in-law had horns with a 
28-inch spread; that killed by my 
brother wasan inch or tWolessin spread ; 
mine had the smallest spread, but it 
was a very large and fine male white. 
Our head keeper used to say that the 
“wild” goat was just as wary and 


Confectionery Moulds 


it is Dutch and dates 


a wedding cake; 


from the first quarter of the 18th 
century. 
The claw, on the extreme right 


is the mark of Klaus, 
the name of either the carver or 
pastrycook. The head, foot and 
twin pillows of the bed are carved on 
this side. 

My second photograph shows, at 
the top, a rather remarkable octagonal 
mould for a marzipan cake; it pegs 
together in sections and is dated 1779. 
Next to it is the other side of the 
bridal bed mould, showing the tester 
and one of the bed sides. On the right 
of this mould is a card depicting 
various decorative motifs and also 


of the mould, 
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story-book characters. At the bottom 
of the picture is a double mould for 
making sugar valentines. 

My third picture shows the casts 
taken from some of these moulds. On 
the left, at the top, is the complete 
bridal bed and next to it is the marzi- 
pancake. Bottom left is the valentine 
and next to it two of the sugar 
mottoes; on the right are the costume 
figures.—EpWarRpD H. Pinto, Oxhey 
Woods House, Northwood, Middlesex. 


ESKIMO DOGS AND 
WOLVES 
Str,—Apropos of the article Dog of 
the Arctic Snows (February 21), my 
acquaintance with the Eskimos is 
limited to those of the northern 
Labrador and Ungava of 40 years ago, 
but I questioned many of them about 
the common belief that their husky 
bitches were sometimes tied out in the 
forest to be mated with timber wolves, 
and they were all agreed that this had 
not been done for many years. More- 
over, they said that the wolf cross 


had only one advantage, that of 
increasing the size of the team. The 
disadvantages were that wolf-dogs 
were invariably unreliable or danger- 
ous, and had less stamina than a pure- 
bred husky. 

Another thing that I learnt was 
that when a dog-team turns savage 
and kills its driver, it is invariably a 
well-fed team. 


Young huskies, ike other young 
dogs, are naturally playful and 
affectionate, but it is extremely 


dangerous to play or romp with them; 
one excited yelp may bring the w hole 


pack on top of you. The Eskimos 
themselves are always very careful 
about this.—M.A., Surre y. 


VERSE AS AN AID TO 
NAVIGATION 


S1r,—Apropos of the letter from L. J. 
Weekes in your issue of February 28, 
fifty years ago various verses and 
jingles giving courses and distances 
between headlands round the coast 
were commonly got by heart by boys 
in fishing smacks, pilot cutters and 
coasting schooners. They were not set 
to music and had nothing to do with 
shanties. 

Shanties as often as not were just 
popular songs with a suitable chorus 
such as Shenandoah, and nothing to 
do with the sea. Farewell and Adieu 
to Ye Fairy Spanish Ladies is an old 
navy sea-song and not a shanty. 
Shanties were, of course, quite un- 
known in the Royal Navy, and would 
not have been tolerated for a moment 
on board a man-o’-war. 

The actual distance from Ushant 
to Scilly is 33 leagues, butis givenas 35 
leagues in the song.—A. MacDERMOTT 
(Commander), Milford House, Cam- 
berley, Surrey. 
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ENGLISH DOMESTIC COPPER-WARE 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


‘ , YARMLY radiant copper is so widely 
accepted as symbolic of the picturesque 
and endearing England of the past that 
it may be somewhat disconcerting to find that 
the craft was introduced less than 400 years ago 
and then was allowed to stagnate under mono- 
polistic control for more than another century. 
Only in the 18th century were English house- 
holds enriched to any extent by the copper- 
smith’s splendid vessels, and even throughout 
that century there was progressive improvement 
in the metal’s colour and texture towards the 
quality new usually associated with the ware. 
To complete the disillusionment regarding this 
story-book craft it need merely be mentioned 
that the basic processes of copper production 
required massive machinery involving brute 
force rather than the craftsman’s technique, and 
that the later highly skilled creative processes 
were accomplished to an accompaniment of 
noise that was as nerve-racking as it was 
inescapable. To-day, nevertheless, domestic 
copper-ware is widely collected. 

The present-day collector classes his 
treasures into six distinct groups, dictated by 
the quality of the metal and the processes 
employed. These are: first, thick-gauged flawed 
metal of poor colour displaying signs of the bat- 
tery hammer, made under the Mines Royal 
monopoly until 1689; second, thick-gauged and 
slighter redder in colour, less flawed with gas 
bubbles, 1690-1730; third, thin-gauged, hand- 
raised rolled copper with few surface flaws anda 
rich red colour progressively improving, 1730- 
80; fourth, smooth, flawless surface of splendid 
brilliance and colour when burnished, from 1750; 
fifth, stamped hollow-ware, from 1780; sixth, 
spun hollow-ware from about 1820. 

The first skilled workers in the craft were 
introduced from Germany in 1575. It had long 
been established that copper ore existed in 
England. A company known as Mines Royal, 
consisting of English financiers and German 
mining experts, was formed in 1564 with the 
exclusive rights to exploit this ore; two years 
later they reported to Queen Elizabeth I that “‘a 
fine and perfect copper is in production.”’ The 
same shareholders then established the Mineral 
and Battery Works, which in 1568 received from 
the Queen a charter granting exclusive rights to 
make copper sheets from native ore. The com- 
panies were highly profitable and employed 
their monopolistic rights to the full, retaining 
them until 1689. In addition they sold partly 
finished hollow-ware to master ‘coppersmiths 


ee 


a ce ee or ow 


1—AN EARLY GEORGIAN COPPERSMITH’S WORKSHOP COMBINED WITH A | 


RETAIL COUNTER 


who had established small workshops, and also 
competed with them in the manufacture of 
finished goods. 

The first oré to be worked was at New- 
lands, near Keswick in the Lake District, and 
the first entry for finished copper-ware in the 
company’s account books is dated 1575, when 
copper pots valued at £8 16s. 6d. were sold 
locally. English-made copper-ware was on sale 
in London for the first time later in the year. 
Copper domestic ware remained rare in English 
homes, however, until the following century. 
For example, the household inventory of 
Thomas Ramsey, former Lord Mayor of London, 
taken after his death in 1590, included only one 
item in copper: “‘a copper kettle poiz’ xxxlb at 
8d per pownde xxs.”’ 

Thorold Rogers has recorded that in 1594 a 
London-made copper brewing vat cost 93s. 4d. 
a hundredweight, or 10d. a pound, and that by 
the time of Charles I the demand for wrought 
copper-ware was so great that prices ranged 
between Is. 5d. and 1s. 8d. a pound. 

The first battery stamps to be seen in 
England were bought from Germany, where 
they had been in use for almost a century. 
These stamps, operated by water power, crushed 
the copper ore to fragments and then washed it. 
A tappet-wheel lifted a number of pinewood 
pestles heavily shod with cast iron, then sud- 
denly released them to fall upon the ore and 


2.—A LATE-18th-CENTURY COPPER SHOP RE-ERECTED IN THE YORK CASTLE 
MUSEUM. Among the items displayed are jelly-moulds, saucepans, tea-pots, tea-urns, 
beer-jugs and beer-mugs 


crush it. At the same time the crushed ore was i| 
automatically distributed into troughs through 


which ran a stream of water. This washed the 
powdered ore, carrying it down an inclined 
plane. Sand and earthy matter, considerably 
lighter than the valuable ore, were carried far- 
ther by the stream and easily removed. 


The crushed ore was then smelted by means | 
of peat fires kept alive day and night by || 


immense water-operated bellows. The molten 
copper, full of impurities such as sulphur, 
arsenic, iron, oxygen and so on, was run into 


flat moulds forming 70-lb. ingots. Great water- | 


driven hammers, some weighing as much as 


500 lb., were used to beat the ingots into flat © 


plates. These were cut into sections and further 
expanded into sheets. Then these sheets were 


shear-cut into suitable shapes for hollow-ware, | 


usually discs. Several of these—up to nine, 


depending upon the thickness of the copper— | 


were hammered together, one on top of the 


other, and the hammering continued until they || 


were ‘‘raised into hollow shapes as women make 


1e€S 


Water-driven tilt hammers were used for | 
raising and shaping, and considerable skill was | 


required to produce efficient work. The beater 
might use as many as 20 hammers of various 


faces and weights to raise a single piece of © 


heavy hollow-ware, and the metal had to be the 
correct temperature before being placed on the 
swage. The raised metal, known as “ metal pre- 
pared,”’ was sold to small master craftsmen and 
domestic workers. On good quality work these 
smiths might remove the hammer marks found 


on the slightly undulating inner and outer sur- © 
Domestic ware until about © 
1730 was of thick gauge and the copper full of | 


faces of the metal. 


flaws and bubble holes. 
The second period in the production of 


English copper plates dates from 1689, when — 


monopolistic practices were ended by Act of 
Parliament. The Mines Royal and the Mineral 


and Battery Works, under whom there had been ~ 
virtually no improvements in technique or © 


quality of metal, at once lost control of the 


copper industry. Great Britain’s copper deposits — 


were now open to all, with the immediate 
result that fresh mines began to be worked, pro- 
ducing greater quantities of richer ores than had 
been available formerly. Extensive mines were 
opened in Anglesey, Staffordshire, Cheshire and 
South Wales, and technical advances were made 
in the smelting shops. Early in 1690 John 
Duckett and Gabriel Wayne patented a more 
efficient smelting furnace from which came cop- 
per containing less dross and fewer oxygen 
bubbles than formerly. But even so the finished 
sheets displayed surface blemishes. 

Further smelting improvements made dur- 
ing the late 1720s resulted in a redder, more 
ductile copper which could be rolled into sheets, 
thus beginning a third period that can be identi- 


fied by collectors. In 1728 John Cooke patented — 


a rolling-machine fitted with strong compressing 
springs upon the upper of two heavy rollers of 
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Rumour from Raymond 


When Raymond is not attending 
his clients, he is 
in his eyrie high above his 
Albemarle Street Salon — thinking, 
creating, fashioning the future 
of hair styling. 


Just now his thoughts are on using 


Raymond Salons de Coiffure : 
18 GRAFTON STREET AND 18 ALBEMARLE STREET, MAYFAIR; 
389 BROMPTON ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE ; 1388 NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM ; 


BOURNE COURT, BOURNEMOUTH ; AT JAMES HOWELL’S, CARDIFF. 


hair-colour in new, 


exciting ways. 


Comfort in colour 


The sheet sets; both in green, flesh 
or peach Irish linen with 20” x 30” pillowcases. 


Left: With decorative cord stitching and extra length. 


‘Single bed 72” x 117” set £14.19.6 Double bed go” x 117” set £18.19.6 1 


od Right: With two rows of cordstitching. 
~ Single bed 72” x 108” set £10.12.6 Double bed go” x 108” set £12.19.6 


The blankets: both with wide satin bound ends. 


Left: Soft, downy merino in green, rose, peach, 


gold, blue, light blue, light pink, primrose, burgundy, 
ved, lavender or white. 72” x go” £4.19.6 each 
80” x 100” £6.6.0 each 90” x 100” £7.7.0 each 
96” x 112” £8.8.0 each 108” x 112” £10.10.0 each 


Right: Fine waffle weave merino in peach, rose, 
gold, ivory, green, blue, light pink or light blue. 
72” x go” £4.19.6 each 94” x 100” £6.19.6 each 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS: SECOND FLOOR 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO LTD 


OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE AND BOURNEMOUTH 
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3.—GEORGE 


polished cast iron, The flat ingots of copper, 
measuring 18 ins, by 12 ins., were heated in 
mutiles and immediately they reached a bright 
red colour the ductile metal was passed through 
the rollers, a process several times repeated 
under ever-greater pressure. This increased the 
length of the ingot five-fold, and the thickness 
decreased in proportion, Each plate was then 
into squares, re-heated in the mufile, and 
further rolled into smooth sheets of unvarying 
thickness 12 ins, wide. Oxide and scale were 
then removed with acid, These sheets, much 
thinner than formerly, were less pitted with 
oxygen bubbles, and of a richer red colour. 

Progressive improvements in the puritying 
processes were made during the next half 
century, and from 1780 rolled copper sheets 
might contain as much as 90 per cent. of pure 
metal; sheets were also rolled in greater widths 
trom about 1770. Copper trom which virtually 
all impurities had been removed was in produc 
tion by the 1850s, but by then copper domestic 
ware had largely been replaced by electroplate 
and by tinned and enamelled sheet iron 

Vhe production of rolled copper sheets in 


cut 


finer metal during the 1720s almost eliminated 
foreign compen and within a few years 
English copper goods dominated the world 


market, This rapid inerease of trade prompted 
many jOurneyMen coppersmiths to become mas 
ter men, The majority of these dealt solely 
domestic ware; others developed the trade tor 
church fittings and vanes; those already estab 
lished equipped with the heavy tools 
required in making vessels for industrial pur 
poses, such as sugar-retining Kettles and soap 
boilers 

At first the domestic coppersmith worked 
in a semi-open-fronted shop, and retail sales 
took place among the clatter and hammering 
of planishing and shaping and joining, Planish- 
ing was the careful hammering given to rolled 
copper sheets to make their texture dense and 
uniform throughout by closing the pores and 
levelling all irregularities; it created a sonorous 
noise which few people could bear with patience. 

Domestic ware was designed in smooth, 
simple patterns, the seams made tight with 
solder, except when riveting was sufficient, or 
indeed preferable, Circular charcoal braziers 
were used to heat the soldering iron with acid as 
a flux, By 1790 the production of wrought cop- 
per domestic ware for export had reached 61,275 
ewt,, & hgure hitherto considered fantastic. 

Various methods were evolved to combat 
the hazards, real or imagined, associated with 
copper as a food or water container, It was 
realised that the action of acid on copper 
quickly produced verdigris, But while some 
Georgian cookery-books instructed readers to 
use a Copper pan when requiring bright green 
vegetables or other foods, the coppersmiths 
specialising in cookery vessels were seeking more 
permanent ways of tinning interiors; until about 
1770 the tinning required such frequent renewal 
that this was a profitable part of the copper 
smith’s trade. Then John Bootle, of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, patented a more permanent 
method in which pure molten tin made by the 
shot method was used, three coatings being 
given. The brilliance of the result resembled 
pure silver, But even this process was imperfect 
and the possibility of verdigris poison was very 
real until 1790, when an improved method was 
patented. 


were 
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IT COPPER WARMING-PAN, 
BRASS SOCKET 


4.—LATE 


HAND-RAISED FROM 
AND BEECH HANDLE 


Good quality copper for the home was bur- 
nished before sale, a process carried out by 
women, After cleaning, a section of the surface 
was rubbed with soap; then a bright steel bur- 
nisher was rubbed heavily backwards and for- 
wards over this, the tool being dipped frequently 
into soap suds. This produced a bright clear 
surface. As the texture of steel then used was 
not close enough to prevent drag, the copper 
was left with a streaky appearance. This was 
overcome and a beautiful surface produced by 
finishing with a oieaaetone Collectors will find 
it well worth whife to burnish old copper after 
cleaning it with acid; its long-lasting brilliance 
needs only occasional dusting. 

Many coppersmiths from the 1770s bought 
factory-made hollow blanks of standard sizes for 
conversion into saucepans, basins, ladles and 
other domestic ware, These were stamped by 
the drop hammer, a tool patented in 1769 by 
Richard Ford, of Birmingham, Hollow-ware 
made with the tool needed only about one-third 
the amount of copper required for hand-made 
vessels, Warming-pans were made in large 
numbers, as both lids and ember pans could be 
considerably shallower than formerly, Hand- 
raised warnmuing-pans cost about eleven shillings 
each in 1770, but when the drop-stamp became 
fully established by the 1780s a strong copper 
warming-pan than four shillings. 
Careful inspection will often reveal faint traces 
of vertical marks caused by the tool. 

Early in the 19th century hollow-ware 
might be spun in the lathe. A special copper 
Was needed, tiner and softer than that used for 
general work, The form of the article to be spun 
was first turned in wood and fixed in a lathe, 
Che copper plate was held against this by a 
short rod extending to the back-centre of the 
lathe, The spinner then greased the centre of 
the copper plate and with a long shatt of hard- 
wood pressed the metal as it revolved, forcing it 
closely to the wooden form, Puckering 


cost less 


was 


TEA-URN 
(Right) 5.—BARLY-L98th-CENTURY COPPER TEA-URN WITH A BRASS COCK - 


GEORGIAN WITH 


ROLLED METAL WITH A CAST 


A BODY OF 


1957 


) prevented by manipulation 
: of a wooden block held in the 
spinner’s left hand. Com- 
pression made the metal 
hard, so that occasional an- 
nealing was required, Spun 
copper - ware is recognised 
by the presence of marks 
encircling the interior sur- 
face. The experienced col- 
lector will specialise in hand- 
made work, avoiding all 
stamped and spun pieces, 

By the end of the 18th 
century it was customary 
for town coppersmiths to 
have retail shops away 
from the rowdiness of their 
work-shops. Windows 
might display 
coffee-pots, — their ebony -stained —boxwood 
handles placed at mght angles to their spouts; 
saucepans of all sizes, with uprising handles in 
hardwood, often the yellow sapwood of lignum 
vilae; slow-burning charcoal braziers for heating 
foods and as a source of fire for lighting spills; 
jelly-moulds; ladles and perforated skimmers; 
chestnut-roasters; open-flame oil-lamps in pat- 
terns ranging from one to 30 burners; and 
hundred other articles. 

Frying-pans were made in great quantities. 
At first the vessel had an iron handle 3 ft. long, 
enabling it to be used on the down hearth; later 
it had a half-hoop handle fitted with a swivel 
eye on top for hanging from a pot hook. Ale- 
warmers were in common use throughout the 
wrought copper period, Early forms were boot- 


shaped, the conical foot being inserted into a 
down hearth fire; the later conical type was 


pushed vertically into the heart of a 
fire. 

A copper appraiser's price-list of the 1770s, 
when new unworked copper sheets cost one 
shilling and a penny per pound, included such 
domestic ware as basins, drinking-cans, choco- 
late-pots, cullenders, dripping-pans, fish-kettles, 
pails, preserving-pans, pudding-pans, sauce- 
pans, soup-pots, stew-pans, warming-pans and 
tea-kettles. 

Spun copper included elegantly shaped tea- 
pots and a wide range of tea-urns, following the 
shapes of those in Sheffield plate. Many of 
these urns with box-iron heaters were used in 
punch-houses, taverns and inns, where a con- 
tinual supply of hot water was needed for 
making toddy. Many stills for household use 
were made, but mainly from the early 1600s 
until 1780; formerly they had been made of 
pewter, and after 1780 the law permitted them 
only under licence. 


grate 


Illustrations: 3, Collection of Mrs. Andrew 
McFarlane; 4 and 5, Old England Hotel, Wind- 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


COMPOUND 


HE hand shown below was the star exhibit 
in the Masters’ Pairs championship. It 
was played at eight tables, producing a 
series of “‘accidents’”’ which led to a certain 
deterioration in partnership harmony. And yet 
it seems a comparatively straightforward affair. 


Srey AJ9763 
\ ¢ 

© K854 10 2 
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Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 Heart No bid 2 Hearts 2 Spades 
4 Hearts Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


This bidding, which seems logical enough, 
took place at all but one table; and one would 
expect to see, in a Masters’ event, an equal lack 
of variation in the play and final result. 

When the Ten of Spades is led, East can see 
that the play of the Ace, even though West may 
conceivably have a singleton, is more likely to 
help the declarer than the defence. South wins 
with the King and is more or less reduced to 
leading a low Heart, being concerned with 
creating entries in Dummy for the leads of a 
Spade and a Diamond. There is no point in 
leading the Queen of Hearts; a low card gives 
West a chance to go wrong by allowing the Nine 
to win the trick, his double having given South 
a good idea of the trump distribution. 

West, of course, should foil declarer’s plan 
by inserting the Ten of Hearts, so the Ace wins 
and a Spade is returned; East plays the Ace, 
followed by a high Club. South ruffs and tries 
to cash the Queen of Spades for a Diamond 
discard in dummy, but West trumps it with the 
Four of Hearts and dummy over-ruffs, leaving 
this position: 


Now the Queen of Diamonds finesse loses to 
West, who plays the King of Hearts before 
forcing South with a Club; this leaves South and 
West with one trump each. When the Diamonds 
fail to break, South loses the last two tricks and 
thus goes two down. If dummy discards a 
Diamond at trick 5 instead of over-ruffing, 
West obtains the same effect by continuing with 
the King and Seven of Hearts. 

The reader may feel that this defence should 
be well within the compass of any pair of top- 
ranking Masters. Let me disillusion him, start- 
ing with a personal confession. When my 
partner and I met this board, our defence to 
Four Hearts doubled was nothing to write home 
about; we defeated it by only one trick, which 
might have given us a score below average. In 
fact only one other East-West pair obtained 
a plus score, and our award was 12 match points 
out of a possible 14. 

In one case South played in Three Hearts 
doubled, but at five of the other six tables he 
was allowed to make a doubled contract of Four 
Hearts. This sounds so astonishing that I am 
tempted to break my general rule. It is hard 
work following the play of a hand on paper, so 
I shall leave it to the more industrious readers 
to study the intricacies of the many possible 
variations, but I think we can draw a profitable 
lesson from the hand. 

The best entertainment for massed ranks 
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CALAMITY - 
of spectators was provided when Terence 


Reese was declarer in the popular contract of 
Four Hearts doubled. The play started thus: 
Trick 1, Spade to East’s Ace; 2, Spade to 
South’s King; 3, Queen of Spades, ruffed by 
West with Four of Hearts and over-ruffed with 
dummy’s Nine (Query—in a situation like this, 
is it better for West to throw a Club and retain 
his trump holding?); 4, Queen of Diamonds 
finesse lost to West, oe this position: 


4 .. 
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At trick 5 West led his small Heart. The 


play of the Ace makes sure of the contract—a 
Diamond to the Ace and a ruff in dummy sets 
up the suit; South comes back with a Club ruff 
and concedes one more trick only to the King 
of Hearts. South made things more interesting, 
however, by running the Heart lead up to his 
Kknave, leaving the ‘bare Ace in dummy. This 
uncharacteristic effort led to an unusual method 
of recovery. 

The Ace of Diamonds was played next, and 
the fall of East’s Ten told its story, so the Six of 
Diamonds was led with an innocent air. It was 
just possible, from West’s angle, that East had 
the Knave, but it was still a sound plan to force 
out the Ace of Hearts and make sure of two 
trump tricks by covering with the Eight. West 
thought otherwise and played the Three of 
Diamonds, so the Six was run and the King of 
Hearts proved the third and last trick for the 
defence. 

The odd auction occurred when Beale and 
Truscott were North-South, with Priday and 
Flint East-West. The defenders contrived to 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


hold South to nine tricks in a contract of Three 
Hearts doubled. It is normally no triumph to 
double out the opponents, but the East-West 
score of minus 730 improved on the popular 
minus 790, so Priday and Flint earned 10 match 
points out of 14; their unfortunate opponents, 
who anticipated a top, scored four match points! 

The hand is fascinating, for it is one of the 
rare cases where a defender can visualise the 
two unseen hands at the first trick. Put your- 
self in East’s position, defending Four Hearts 
doubled after the bidding given in the first 
column. 

South’s Spade holding is known after West's 
lead of the Ten. His jump to game on the 
strength of a single raise marks him with five 
Hearts; but his suit is not so hot, for West’s 
double should be partly based on two potential 
trump tricks. The rest of his hand must be 
pretty solid; but he cannot have the Ace and 
King of Diamonds, as West needs one of these 
cards to justify his double. This strongly sug- 
gests five Diamonds and a void in Clubs. The 
fate of the contract thus hinges on the Diamond 
suit, and a certain key card must on no account 
be played on thin air. 

How many players, experts included, 
bother to work out the unseen hands on these 
lines? Several East players led the Ten o, 
Diamonds at their first opportunity; the declarer 
gladly gave up a trick to the King, for the rest 
of the suit was now solid. At one table, when 
the Three of Diamonds was led from the dummy, 


East conscientiously played his Ten. ‘“‘I see,”’ 
said a puzzled West at the end; “you were 
signalling, partner!’’ This was one of the 


milder comments. 

At the last table both sides really plumbed 
the depths. At trick 1 East played the Ace of 
Spades and returned the Ten of Diamonds. 
South played the Ace. The top Spades followed, 
West ruffing with the Four of Hearts. Dummy 
discarded its precious Diamond. West then led 
a trump and South failed to play Dummy’s Ace. 
After these prodigal exchanges East-West 
scored 500 and a clear top. 


CROSSWORD No. 1415 


ACROSS 
1. Taken by a whimsical pilot? (6, 2, 5) 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 10. The height of stand-offishness (7) 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 11. Last, though far from least, Lord Mount- 
“Crossword No. 1415, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent batten (7) 

Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of 2. Lear dies (anagr.) (8) 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957. 


Norr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ETC.) 


(MR., MRS., 
DAES ails sec kee SOREN En SHEEP EP SRIBEIR 0-60.00 c0c1AROO TE MESES EE 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of March 14, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS—1, Carapace; 5, Chapel; 9, Showcase; 10, Tannic; 
18, Windhovers; 
24, Loiter; 25, Punitive; 26, Ragusa; 
3, Pacing; 4, Costa 
13, Fair ground; 
19, Indict; 20, Indite; 


SOLUTION TO No. 14}4. 


1, Overneat; 12, Fairer; 14, Great Heart; 
22, Nougat; 23, Brand new; 
27, Editress. DOWN—1, Castor; 2, Roofer; 
Brava; 6, Headache; 7, Panereas; 8, Lacerate; 
15, Swindler; 16, Enduring; 17, Shearers; 
21, Sweeps. 


12 
13. She seems to have united parts of the Ancient 


World and the New (6) 


15. The thing to buy (8, 7) 

17. It is usually associated more with the parish 
pump than the pub (5, 10) 

21. Three in one (6) 

22. Are those so christened for ever lifting and 


lowering things? (8) 
. Sounds something like a pint for the domestic 
(7) 
26. She bears a name that is apostolic (7) 
27. Not a topsy-turvy attitude for the 
(4, 4, 5) 


cobbler 


DOWN 
2. Knight and dame (5) 
3. Of a classical order at Christ’s Hospital? (7) 
4. What everybody was doing one Christmas? 
(6, 4) 
5. A future Lord Chancellor with four he got 
round (4) 
6. “Still stands Thine 


” 


sacrifice 

—Kipling (7) 
whether white or red (9) 
Has the secret been 


7. Not a little college, 
8. Hush! a Communist! 
passed on? (6) 

9. Get Ray to turn round (6) 

14. The umpire of the estate? (10) 

16. Copy little Simon in easy circumstances (9) 

17. Allow Henry VIII was to many! (6) 

18. Put on fifty an additional three feet. 
sailor for the answer (7) 

19. Run true to upbringing (7) 

. Like an elephant in front (6) 

23. “St. Agnes’ Eve. Ah, bitter —— it was!’’ 

—Keats (5) 
The type that is not wholly taken up with the 
French waltz (4) 


Ask a 


The Winner of Crossword No. 1413 is 
Miss T. Day, 
Westhaven, 
Chesham Bois, 
Buckinghamshire. 
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Rear-Wheel Tyre 
for All Seasons—. 
All Weathers _ 


Town & Country tyres on rear wheels give extra | DON’T FORGET —they are the per- 
’ F P fect ALL SEASON tyres for giving 
grip and traction on any surface and are invalu- maximum safety, quiet comfort and 


, ‘ Re. long trouble-free mileage in all condi- 
able in the worst winter conditions. tions all the year round. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


CLL 
27 factories throughout the world. Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 per day. 


Firestone TYRES — consistently good | ~ 


The crowm of 
We OCHS 
CHORLTON 


Frontera Cream 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


No matter how long or tough 
the grass the HAYTER MOTOR 
sCyTHE will not choke and 
produces a neat, trim finish 
without effort. 


make the best CONCRETE GARAGES. 
Beautifully designed—roomy—good-look- 
ing. From only £55 cash or 10/- weekly. 
Write for full details to your nearest branch 
MARLEY CONCRETE LTD, (DEPT. GZ 2) 
PEASMARSH, GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
Guildford 62986/7 
SOUTH OCKENDON, NEAR ROMFORD, ESSEX. 
S. Ockendon 2201 
SHURDINGTON, NEAR CHELTENHAM 
Shurdington 334/5  — 
WATERLOO, POOLE, DORSET. Broadstone 626 _ 


Illustrated is the 26in. HAYTER 
SCYTHE self-propelled by a 
Villiers 250 c.c, 4-stroke engine. 
Trailer seat available as optional 
extra, 


Cash price £1 08 del’d U.K. 
or initial payment of £12.17.0 
and 8 monthly payments of 
£12.17.0. 


HAYTERS 
(Sales) Ltd. 
8 Spellbrook Lane, 


Bishop's Stortford, 
Herts. 


In your own garden . +f 


26/6 per bottle. Order through your Club, 
Wine Merchant or Direct—C.O.D. from the Shippers. 


SHIPPED AND BOTTLED BY 


CHORLTON’S 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 


128) IMLO;SISERY Sie Rie Ese MEAIN Gialetoslisrary 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 5980 
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Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LID. 
GODALMING, SURREY 22947502 tines) j 
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EFFECT OF RATES 
ON PRICES 


HE continual rise in rates that 

has taken place since the end of 

the war has not only caused real 
hardship (as I said last week) to many 
householders, and especially to retired 
people and others living on small, fixed 
incomes. Another aspect is the effect 
that swollen rates have had on the 
market value of residential property, 
an effect which, taken in conjunction 
with the credit squeeze and an increase 
in private building, has been respon- 
sible for a steady fall in the prices of 
medium-sized houses over the past four 
or five years. For example, an intend- 
ing buyer, having set his heart on a 
particular property, may plead his 
cause so eloquently that his bank 
manager seems to be on the point of 
advancing the extra £500 or £1,000 
needed to clinch the deal. But then 
comes disappointment, for before 
capitulating the bank manager is 
liable to say: “‘ Very well, suppose that 
we stretch a point and advance you 
the money. How do you propose to 
repay out of income the interest on 
the loan, plus the rates and the 
Schedule A tax on the property?” 
And that may well be a question that 
is hard to answer satisfactorily. 

If any further proof be required 
that the present high incidence of rates 
exercises a depressing effect on pro- 
perty values, one has only to visit an 
estate agent, who will say that one of 
the first questions asked by intending 
buyers is: ‘‘ What are the rates?”’ 


LAST DAYS FOR APPEAL 


EANWHILE, March 29 is the 

last day for appealing against 
assessments arising out of the new 
Valuation Lists, such appeals, if suc- 
cessful, to be retrospective for one 
year. Judging by a talk that I had the 
other day with the clerk to a local 
authority, few occupiers of private 
houses have bothered to take action so 
far, and this is not altogether surpris- 
ing, since one of the effects of the Rat- 
ing and Valuation Act, 1953, was to 
shift a substantial portion of the total 
rates levied in England and Wales 
from private householders to occupiers 
of business premises and, in fact, many 
householders have had their assess- 


| ments reduced considerably. But the 


fact that an assessment has been re- 
duced does not necessarily mean that 


| it cannot be reduced still further, and 


Mr. A. A. Lock, writing in this month’s 
issue of the Journal of the Land 
Agents’ Society, gives some useful 
hints designed to ensure that no 
justifiable reductions are overlooked. 


LARGE COUNTRY HOUSES 


NE of the classes of property re- 

ferred to by Mr. Lock is the large 
country house, which Lord Hazlerigg 
and other owners have suggested 
should be valued afresh without any 
reference to existing assessments on 
the ground that many houses of this 
type that could have been let quite 
readily in 1939—the year on which the 
assessments are based—are now un- 
lettable. For the benefit of those who 
own these “somewhat unique’ dwell- 
ings, Mr. Lock gives a warning that 
the new Rating Bill that passed the 
Commons on the 20th of last month 
will probably involve a transfer of the 
rate burden on to residential property, 
so that efforts to obtain reductions of 
assessments should be redoubled. 

Of agricultural dwelling-houses 
Mr. Lock writes that there would seem 
to be a tendency to record them as 
having automatically received ‘“‘sym- 
pathetic’’ treatment under Section 5 
(1) of the 1953 Act, whereas considered 
in the light of the rent of the holding 
as a whole, the assessment may well 
be too high, bearing in mind that a 
1939 level of values applies. 


A third type of property that 
figures on Mr. Lock’s list and one that 
could easily be overlooked are sporting 
rights “where the considerable decline 
in game of all kinds in many areas has 


not always been reflected in the 
assessments.” 
So far as these instances and 


others that he mentions are concerned, 
Mr. Lock suggests that a talk with the 
valuation officer is always worth while 
if some relevant grounds for reduction 
are prepared, “‘and,”’ he adds, “‘it may 
well be that local valuation courts 
will be sympathetic.” 


STREATLAM ESTATE SOLD 


HE Streatlam Castle estate, 

which extends to approximately 
1,200 acres between Staindrop and 
Barnard Castle, Co. Durham, has been 
sold privately by Mr. Norman Field, 
who has held it since early in the 
1920s. The price paid for the property 
is not revealed, but Messrs. Tarn 
Bainbridge and Son, of Darlington, 
who acted for Mr. Field, state that the 
new owners are Major and Mrs. P. I. 
Pease, of Sledwich, near Barnard 
Castle, who own several other proper- 
ties in the north of England. The 
estate, which is noted for its fine tim- 
ber and beautiful park, includes five 
farms, four of which are let. The fifth, 
a dairy farm, has been in hand for 
many years and will be taken over by 
Major Pease. Streatlam Castle, which 
was pulled down between the wars, 
belonged formerly to the Earls of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne, and Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother often 
stayed there during her childhood. 

Acting for the Wern Estate Com- 
pany, Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff 
have sold the Wern estate of 735 acres 
near Beaumaris, Anglesey, to the Jack 
Everton Estate Company. The pro- 
perty, which has a frontage of more 
than a mile to Red Wharf Bay, in- 
cludes a modern hotel, a concert hall 
and five farms. 

Another Welsh property that 
changed hands recently is Glandyfi 
Castle, which overlooks the estuary of 
the River Dovey and Cardigan Bay, 
near Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire. 
The Castle, which was sold privately 
with about 50 acres by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley on behalf of the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company, is 
built of local stone on the site of an 
earlier castle. 


VICISSITUDES OF A 
MANOR HOUSE 


Gata R. SHORDICHE- 
CHURCHWARD is selling part 
of the land surrounding his home, 
Ickenham Manor, Uxbridge, Middle- 
sex, for use as a sports ground, in the 
hope that the money realised will 
enable him to carry out essential 
works to the structure of the manor 
house. Ickenham Manor, which dates 
partly from the 15th century, stands 
near the site of an ancient flint and 
wood keep, or motte tower, part of 
which can still be seen and which is 
preserved as an ancient monument. 
The land at Ickenham was held in 
1140 by Geoffrey de Mandeville, but 
in 1348 it was conveyed to Nicholas 
Shordiche, whose family had been dis- 
possessed of the manors of Hackney 
and Shoreditch at the time of the 
Conquest. Later in the 14th century, 
however, a Shordiche married a direct 
descendant of Geoffrey de Mandeville 
so that the manor was again con- 
nected with its origins. But in the 
19th century two-thirds of the old 
house was pulled down and the re- 
mainder was let as a farm-house and 
then sold and did not return to the 
family until 1950. The sale is in the 
hands of Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and 
Partners. PROCURATOR. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, WEATHERPROOFERS 


burberrys 


7h re gamma he Hg 


EVERYTHING this man is wearing 
comes from one store. Burberrys 
is his tailor, his shirtmaker, his 
hosier, his shoe-maker, his 
haberdasher and his weather- 
proofer. A mashie shot from 

his Club, a bowshot 
from Eros, the restyled 
and newly organised 
Burberrys is a haven 
of deep carpets, soft 
chairs, warm lights 
and good clothes. 

A man finds what he’s looking for at 
Burberrys, plus some good new ideas 


that he hadn’t, till then, thought of. 


‘Burberry’ 2-piece suit. Neat broken 
check design in fawn, grey and plain 
colours. Nineteen men out of twenty 
have measurements that Burberrys 


can fit serenely. 19 guineas. 


BURBERRYS IN THE HAYMARKET + LONDON + S.W.I + TEL! WHITEHALL 3343 
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WORTH 
GUNNING FOR! 


No cooking, condiments, cod liver oil, supplements ‘* aa : 
or other additions. BOCM Pheasant Rearing Feed [ 
in Crumb form plus grit and water forms a complete 
feed for pheasants from day-old onwards. For 
full details and free booklet ‘‘ Pheasant Rearing ”’, 
write to The Poultry Adviser, BOCM Ltd., 
2 Kingscote Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS LIMITED 


LONDON * BRISTOL * HULL * SELBY * MANCHESTER * GLASGOW ~*_ BELFAST 


BOP.384-2250-120 


OTARD 


The only Brandy bottled at 


the Chateau de Gone 
(i 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 


° ° 
LIGHT. right where you want it! 

4 Whatever you do that needs perfect lighting, 
you'll do better by Anglepoise. This lamp of 1001- 
angles-at-a-finger-touch puts a gentle concen- 
trated beam on the object (it needs only a 25 or ; 
40 watt bulb) and stays there ...no sagging — 2 al : 2 8 SDSS) 
no drooping. Perfect for reading, writing, ] 
knitting —or even for tying a fly! 


‘ MATTE 7 ‘ 
In Black, Cream or Cream-and-Gold, at any eiec- | = # 
trical shop or stores, from 97/7 (or you can send for | 
Booklet 21). Also new additional colours, Red and 


Yellow. 


aw Anglepoise + 


il J 


aN 


Pat. all countries Regd. i) { 
Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD « Redditch + Worcs. i 

} 
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yy Economy fares to tthe COSTA BRAVA 
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S, H t NS 4 
heer delig' NS isd 1) 
KN \ ij 
IW N 
" op me NN N i 
A perfect gift to the most critical palate, NG : ,| 
r SER s : 3 SNC | 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both GS N\ iy 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at NIK Xs i 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available SW ws \j 
. . 7 S S 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/-; mY —the new AIR-COACH SERVICE w 
; ‘ : NW Si | 
subsequent supplies at £12 per doze aS YS ‘ 
I Up} lies at £12 per doz n bottles. Ss ONLY £32.10s. return on Mondays w 

Your orders will have prompt attention, NS £36 return Saturdays or Sundays s Nt 
NX \ ‘ } 
NSN Fly from London Airport to Perpignan ; Iw IY 
SNX then by fast motor coach to the Costa My M\ 
NS Brava resorts ; hostess service and ; re i" 
KN meals on the plane; minimum customs \ ! 

NYY formalities, Day flights. Ww - 

‘ K) 
& 


N NN 
\\ NN Book through your travel agent Also direct EAGLE flights to DINARD +» LABAULE - LUXEMBOURG - aS 
ww INNSBRUCK + SARAGOSSA + PERPIGNAN and SWISS EAGLE, new 
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a EA GCL E air-coach economy route to SWITZERLAND 


N ic 
ww AIRWAYS OF BRITAIN Marble Arch House Air Terminal, 40 Edgware Ra., London W.2 AMBassador 7799 
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FARMING NOTES 


COMUNE JEW aV VN seilel 721 


STABILISED PRICES 


culture Bill now before the 

House of Commons is to put 
some more stability into the prices for 
the chief farm products which the 
Government guarantee from year to 
year, A limit of 4 per cent. is set to 
the reduction in any particular price 
that can be made from one year to the 


Te main purpose of the Agri- 


next. There have been cases in the 
past when, after boosting special 


prices for a spell to get extra output, 
the Government have made a sharp 
cut with only the shortest warning. 
Generally, however, practice has been 
much in accord with the new rules set 
out in this Bill. As we may judge from 
the outcome of this year’s price review, 
the rules suit the Treasury as well as 
farmers. Indeed, when in a few years’ 
time we look back to the 1957 review, 
we shall probably judge that if it had 
not been for the Government assur- 
ances about long-term arrangements, 
codified in this Bill, the Treasury 
would not have been able to give such 
a sharp twist to price policy on milk, 
pigs and eggs. The background 
promises made it politically possible to 
limit subsidy commitments where out- 
put had run ahead of development of 
the market on economical terms, 


Improvement Grants 


INKED to the streamlined sub- 

sidies in this Bill are the grants of 
one-third of the cost of farm improve- 
ments such as the modernisation of 
buildings and improved lay-out to save 
_ time and effort. We have moved fast 
ahead in cropping developments, 
thanks to the geneticist and the 
| chemist, and this advance is shared by 
many farmers, Our progress in 
improvements at the homestead to 
lighten the daily chores is not any- 
' thing like as impressive or as wide- 
| spread. Some have got themselves 
| really well organised. Others still 
wallow in a slough. Usually it is not 
their own fault. They have not been 
able to help themselves. _Now they 
| will have the opportunity to finance 
| necessary improvements through the 
grant scheme. If they cannot find the 
balance of two-thirds capital required, 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
‘tion and the Lands Improvement Co, 
| will be able to help. 


| Standard Costs 

AM glad that provision is made in 

the new Bill for the Minister to fix 
standard costs for particular improve- 
ments. The point of this is that under 
many grant schemes, drainage for 
instance, the small farmer who can 
often economically do most of the 
| labour himself has not been allowed 
to charge for his own labour. The 
‘larger farmer who employs a _ con- 
‘| tractor has been able to charge the 
| whole cost. which hasranked fora grant, 
Che Treasury does not like making a 
grant to a man to pay for his own 
labour, and one can see that there 
might be some queer results if this 
were allowed extensively. But it is 
good sense and quite safe for the 
Treasury to fix standard costs for 
particular jobs and agree that, who- 
ever does the work, the grant will be 
paid on this basis. It will be for the 
farmer to choose, I expect that the 
standard costs will be on the low side. 
Chat will be fair enough. 


Royal Shows | 


RINCE PHILIP took the chair as 

president of the Royal Agricul- 
jtural Society of England for the first 
time at the Council meeting last 
Wednesday. There is well-established 
tradition that the monarch or another 
member of the Royal Family presides 
over the Society in the year when the 
Royal Show is held at Windsor or in 
Norfolk. This year it will be at 
Norwich from July 2 to 5. Next year 
it will be held near Bristol, and in 1959 
near Oxford. 


Medal for Research 


R. ARTHUR WALTON, of the 

Animal Research Station, Cam- 
DiMdge) ism LOM TeCelyemmne An Sui, 
Research Medal for 1957 for his 
pioneer work in the development and 
application of artificial insemination, 
This is timely recognition of the revo- 
lution in cattle breeding which this 
technique has brought. Already two- 
thirds of all the calves born in England 
and Wales are conceived in this man- 
ner, and so the influence of well-bred 
bulls is more widely spread through 
the majority of smaller herds. I note 
that one clause in the Agriculture Bill 
gives the Milk Marketing Board 
authority to provide an artificial 
insemination service for pigs. 


A Shorter Week ? 


N April 3 the Agricultural Wages 
Board will meet again to reach a 
decision on the application from the 
workers’ side for a 44-hour standard 
week instead of the present 47-hour 
week. They are also asking for pay- 
ment of overtime rates after a specific 
daily number of hours, and in any case 
after 5 p.m. on weekdays and 12 noon 
on Saturdays. These demands seem 
to have been framed by men in a Lon- 
don office rather than by men on the 
farm who know the needs of livestock. 
It would be just as sensible for the 
bus conductors to ask for overtime 
after 5 p.m. on weekdays regardless of 
the needs of the customers. Moreover, 
the farm-worker has to work with 
nature as the farmer does, and rigid 
time-keeping is foreign to him if he 
has his heart in the job. 


Fertility 


HAVE enjoyed reading Organic 

Farming by Hugh Corley (Faber, 
18s.). He farms some difficult clay land 
in the Upper Thames Valley, and he is 
a great believer in compost. But he 
does not subscribe completely to the 
tenets of the out-and-out organic 
enthusiasts. He tries to return to the 
soil the minerals removed from it 
either in organic combination or in 
crude form, such as rock phosphate. 
His heavy land is rich in potash, so 
he does not need to trouble about this 
plant food. He does not care at all 
for bag nitrogen. A healthy pasture, 
he assures us, will supply its own needs 
from the nitrogen fixation done by 
legumes in it, and the nitrogen 
returned in rapidly available form in 
the dung and urine of grazing beasts. 
He puts artificial nitrogen, with sprays 
and insecticides, on the black list. 


Tropical Crops 

GREAT diversity of crops are 

grown in the tropics, and they 
are very different in character. Ex- 
cept for some of the major crops many 
of the plants grown for economic pur- 
poses in the tropics have not yet been 
developed to their full potentiality. 
Mr. Leslie S. Cobley gives a clear and 
up-to-date description of them all in 
An Introduction to the Botany of 
Tropical Crops (Longmans Green, 
37s. 6d.). Before he went to the 
Edinburgh College of Agriculture 
Mr. Cobley was one of the Iceturers 
of the Faculty of Agriculture at the 
University College of Khartoum. 


British Friesian Yields 


UBLISHED by the British Frie- 

sian Cattle Society the Production 
Register 1956 gives essential informa- 
tion on the qualifications of the 
pedigree bulls in the breed. The 
records of the bulls’ daughters in 
their first, second and third lactations 
show their capacity better than the 
longest string of fashionable names in 
pedigree ancestry. Particulars of 
1,586 bulls appear in this volume. 
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Available in all sizes 
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VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 
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Did YOU 
sleep well last night ? 


Vor. 


HE strenuous conditions of modern life tax body, brain 
and nerves. If you are to keep really fit and full of vitality, 
you must have regular nights of restful, refreshing sleep. So, 
follow the example of countless thousands of people who 
make delicious “Oyaltine’ their regular bedtime beverage. | 


A cup of ‘Ovaltine’ last thing at night helps to relax nervous 
tensions and to promote the conditions favourable to natural, 
peaceful sleep. And, during sleep, ‘Ovaltine’ assists in : 
restoring strength and energy. | 


Try a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ tonight—uno other beverage can give 
you better sleep. i 


1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin. 


P19B 


OVALTI 


THE WORLD’S BEST NIGHTCAP i} 


In country 


or in town... 


for all 


Jo Ur 


INSULANCE 


needs 


THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C2 
pt? \ 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 | 


Ralph 
Wightman 
RURAL RIDES 


through Cobbett’s England 


| Ralph Wightman recently followed | 
the routes of Cobbett’s 
rides to assess the changes in the 


English countryside that have taken 


place since then. Here, wittily 
and intelligently, he assesses their 


| character and importance. 21/- net 
Fishin g 
Days 
JOHN UNETT 


The reminiscences of a man who 
has fished in Scottish lochs and 


Hampshire chalk streams, in rivers 


in Herefordshire and Lincolnshire; 
the delightful, wise and amusing 

gs g 
reminiscences of a man who loves 


fishing. 


21/- net 
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THE GREAT fsabelilia 
OF SHERRIES 


In Spain, ISABELITA is 
a legend. The famous 
Ruiz created it some hun- 
dred years ago in honour 
of Queen Isabel II and it 
is literally a fino of Kings. 
Only a very little, unfor- 
tunately, comes to England 
each year; but all of that 
has the mark of greatness. 
ISABELITA is worth a 


connoisseur’s trouble. 


Ask your wine merchant for it 
Write for free handbook 
on sherry to 
RUIZ (Dept. CL), 

34 Grosvenor Street, W.1 
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NEW BOOKS 
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AN ANATOMY OF 
NEWSPAPERS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


RANCIS WILLIAMS, who has 
spent many years in newspaper 


offices and was for a time editor 
of the Daily Herald, has written an 
anatomy of newspapers called Danger- 
ous Estate (Longmans, 24s.). There 
are to-day far fewer newspapers pub- 
lished than there were when the first 
World War ended, but more copies of 
those papers which remain are bought. 
When that war began I was working 
in a town which had a morning paper, 
two evening papers and a weekly. 
Now they are all gone save one even- 
ing paper, and that is not owned, as it 
used to be, by local people. For the 


and the popular, so contradictory in 
purpose that they seem hardly to 
belong to the same species.” 

Another thing was this: the day 
of bribes and subventions from the 
government was over. Where was the 
money to come from to make a half- 
penny paper possible? Sales alone, at 
that price, couldn’t cover the cost of 
production. The answer was, from 
“Whereas in the past 
advertisement revenue had been a 
valuable prop to newspaper sales, it 
became in the Harmsworth !rothers’ 
conception of newspaper deve, »pment 
one of the keystones of the whole 


the advertiser. 
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DANGEROUS ESTATE. 


By Francis Williams 


‘(Longmans, 24s.) 


THE HISTORY OF COCKFIGHTING. By George Ryley Scott 
(Charles Skilton, 63s.) 


THE CAMELLIA. Edited by Beryl Leslie Urquhart 
(Leslie Urquhart Press, 75s.) 
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fewer newspapers which remain to us 
throughout the country have been the 
subjects of a war for ownership, con- 
ducted Los by journalists but by 
financiers. “ Throughout a large part 
of the modern press,’’ Mr. Williams 
says, ‘““we are thus faced, to a degree 
which would have appalled those who 
fought for press freedom over the 
centuries, by monolithic structures 
that show every sign of becoming more 
instead of less tightly-knit and restric- 
tive.” 

That is his story: English news- 
papers from the days of the newsletter, 
which the government tended to frown 
on and tried by taxation to suppress, 
up to newspapers with circulations 
of millions, operating in groups, and 
controlled by financiers. There are 
exceptions; but “control of more than 
60 per cent. of the more than 
30,000,000 newspapers of all kinds sold 
daily to British readers now lies in the 
hands of four major newspaper 
groups.... This tight control... ofa 
large part of the national and inter- 
national news that reaches’ the 
majority of the British public seems 
likely to increase rather than dimin- 
1S ie 


A TURNING-POINT 


Mr. Williams’s book deserves 
serious attention and many readers. 
His story is not only informative, but 
well told, for he himself is, as he says a 
good journalist should be, “a blood- 
brother to Barnum,’’ who “ cannot 
avoid being at least half-cousin to 
Delane.”’ It is all here: the long 
struggle to shake off government con- 
trol; the influence of better roads, and 
at last of railways, on circulation; the 
invention of the rotary press, which 
turned a trickle into a torrent; the 
dawn of the modern age with the 
coming of Alfred Harmsworth’s Daily 
Mail, published at a halfpenny, in 
1896. After that, “the world of 
journalism was never to be quite the 
same. . . . There was to develop 
within it a dichotomy that has become 
more characteristic of the journalism 
of Britain than of any other country, 
even including the United States: a 
division into two presses, the serious 


newspaper  structure.”’ And _ yet 
another thing was that investors’ 
money was invited. “A new element 
was thus introduced into the daily 
press: the outside shareholder inter- 
ested in newspapers as a financial 
investment and not as a public service 
or a means of political influence.”’ 
Altogether, the Harmsworth impact 
was profound. 


GROWTH OF ADVERTISING 


It is incredible that the Daily 
Mail was started on £15,000. Anyone 
wanting to start a newspaper to-day 
would have to think in millions, not 
thousands, so enormously have costs 
increased. As for the advertisers, no 
intelligent journalist would fail to 
agree with Mr. Williams. ‘ Only 
through the growth of advertising did 
the Press ..-hieve independence.’’ It 
is very pleasant to me, who was once 
on its staff, to observe how that great 
newspaper, the Manchester Guardian, 
has enormously increased in recent 
years its advertising and its sales. 

Mr. Williams is a hard hitter 
when it suits him. He quotes Crabb 
Robinson’s opinion of John Walter, 
who accidentally founded The Times, 
that he was “as dishonest, worthless a 
man as I have ever known.’”’ Of the 
first Lord Rothermere:; journalism to 
him meant “ money and, of course, the 
illusion of personal power, on which 
his vanity fed until it became so fat 
and gross as to be both ridiculous and 
horrifying.”’ Lloyd George bought 
the Daily Chronicle “ with £1,600,000 
of the money he had gathered from 
the sale of honours,” and, not having 
made a success of it, sold it “at a 
profit of £1,400,000 to his private 
party funds.” J. S. Elias, who boosted 
the Daily Herald circulation to 
2,000,000, introduced a turn of com- 
mercialisation to the Press “more 
squalid and fantastic than any that 
had preceded it.”” Of Lord Beaver- 
brook: “ Only those politicians he has 
attacked have prospered: his praise 
has proved lethal.” 

Mr. Williams has some interesting 
things to say about those superb 
evening papers, the Globe, the West- 
minster Gazette, and the _ others. 
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Your best bedroom will look 
prettier, your living room more 
gracious, your dining room more 
dignified—your whole house cooler 
in summer, warmer in winter when you 
dress your windows in pastel 
coloured Sunway Vevo Blinds. 
So practical too; providing privacy, 
preventing draughts and protecting 
fabric from fading. 
Insist on Sunway at your nearest 
retailer. Free colour brochure CL 


VENETIAN VOGUE LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS, i j 


gwe every Koon ; ! 
a SUNWAY 244 
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rough the Yeon 


. from a pleasant stroll in a cool 


April dusk . . . . from the damp disappoint- 
ments of a wet July poms ee atLomira 

brisk walk through an October mist... . 
from a cold journey on a dull December 
day, your Royal Venton fireplace will 

greet you, always welcoming, bringing grace 
and beauty to your home and warmth 

and comfort to your heart. Royal Venton 
fireplaces are available in a wonderfully wide 
range from stockists throughout 

Great Britain. Write to the manufacturers for 


a free and fully illustrated catalogue. 


John Steventon and Sons Limited, 
Burslem, Stoke - on - Trent, — Staffs. 
Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/2. 
Telegrams: Steventon, Burslem. 
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“ Interesting— 


I heard more requests 


in Spain this year 


HOWARD 
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at London’s most fascinating shop 
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Aut for si, 
San Patricio 
Dry Sherry 


an exceptional choice 
by name 


of modern English 


zt 


a 


ae eo  saand European chin: 
BOAO AAMAS) as china 


and fine antique 


porcelain now in an 


elegant new setting. 


Electric Candle Flame Fittings 


The General Trading 
ini) a Co. (Mayfair) Ltd. 
ey) tr = one = 1-5 Grantham Place 
1 Park Lane (Piccadilly End) 


W.1. Grosvenor $762 


18th Century Style Wall Light - Gilt brass 


asked for first 


in Spain 


Imported by ~ 
MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. E.CA it 


148, SLOANE ST., S.W.t 
SLOane 4249 = 3387 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


Admiring their brilliance and integrity, 
he yet considers that, in relying on the 
subventions of rich owners instead of 
striking out for independence, they 
sold the pass. “The real tragedy of 
that time—if tragedy indeed it was 
lies not in the Northcliffe revolution 
but in the tvahison des clercs that 
allowed it so easy and complete a 
victory.” 
FIGHTING COCKS 

It is good in these days of pinch- 
ing penury to see something done with 
opulence “regardless.”’ Hcre are two 
books to which their publishers have 
given everything: fine binding, excel- 
lent paper, admirable printing. They 
are The History of Cockfighting, by 
George Ryley Scott (Charles Skilton, 
63s.), and The Camellia, edited by 
Beryl Leshe Urquhart (Leslie Urqu- 
hart Press, 75s.). Those who promote 
cock-fights in this country nowadays 
do so at their peril. Even the posses- 
sion of “any instrument or appliance 
designed or adapted for use in connec- 
tion with the fighting of any domestic 
fowl” lays the offender open to legal 
action. The idea of cock-fighting is so 
abhorrent to most people to-day that 
it is difficult to realise the enormous 
affection for it that endured through 
centuries. The bird that was mostly 
used for the fights—the Old English 
Game—is still bred, and still no doubt 
has a peck at other birds now and 
then, but the time of his national 
glory is over—the time when defenders 
of the sport could seriously quote old 
Roman writers who considered that a 
constant diet of watching cock-fights 
was necessary to maintain the fighting 
spirit of soldiers. Mr. Scott gives us 
the whole story: the breeding, the 
feeding, the “ stoving’’—which meant 
sweating the cock as a dish is kept 
hot in a hay-box—the fighting, the 
betting, the roguery, the “charac- 
ters’’ the sport threw up, and all the 
rest of it. It could’ be a 
business. The sort of contest known 
as a “ Welch main’’ was a knock-out 
competition, pairs being matched till 
only two birds survived, and then one 
of those killed the other. 

There were indoor theatres for the 
sport and outdoor pits. One of them 
was the famous Gwenap pit in Corn- 
) wall, where John Wesley occasionally 
preached to the people crowded below 
him. He once had to wait till a cock- 
| fight was over. It would be interesting 
| to know his opinion of the business. 
1 Most parsons were complacent. Tights 
"| were staged in the churchyards and 
| even in churches. 


bloody 


SPORT FOR SCHOOLBOYS 

At first, it seems to have been a 
)sport for boys. Mr. Scott assembles an 
,//enormous amount of evidence on 

‘\these annual school contests. Each 
boy paid the headmaster a _ cock- 
|fighting fee. A book published in 1792 
says that “ these cockfight dues which 
accrued to the schoolmaster at Apple- 
cross in Ross-shire amounted to a sum 
equivalent to a quarter’s scholastic 
fees.”’ Hugh Miller says the custom 
existed in his day, but though he paid 
his fighting fee he never brought birds 
to a contest. 

The strong point of the defenders 
of the sport was that it was natural for 
cocks to fight. A God-given instinct 
to slaughter one another was obviously 
something no Christian should frus- 
‘rate, and so training the cocks in 
ferocity, and urging on exhausted 
irds in the pit to get up and have 
unother go at pecking. out their 
»pponents’ eyes, was clearly nothing 


more than an enhancement of 
divine intention. If a bit could be 
made on the side, and a spectacle 
provided which satisfied one’s own 
blood-lust, well, given the premises, 
all this was naturally involved in the 
conclusion, 

You could hardly find a more 
authoritative book on the subject. It 
is a pity that Mr. Scott’s prose tends 
here and there to be turgid. When he 
means “anyone who loves 
or animals,”’ he 
humane, 


birds 
Says “any sane, 
enlightened individual 
possessing one iota of ornithophilism 
or zoophilism.’’ I don’t know how one 
becomes employed to write Welfare 
State forms and pamphlets, but if Mr. 
Scott could break into that a shining 
career would lie before him. 


CAMELLIAS PORTRAYED 


The main thing about The 
Camellia is 20 splendid plates, life-sized 
depictions of the flowers by Paul 
Jones and Raymond Boothe. The 


book is intended to be the first of a 
series of similar volumes on the 
camellia. This sample will certainly 
make those who can afford them 
covetous of the complete collection. 
There is a foreword on the coming of 
the camellia from the East and its 
fortunes in this country, and each 
plate is preceded by an account of the 
particular flower, its description and 
its history, together with its synonyms 
—so necessary, more than 
any other flower I know, the 
camellia tends to have a confusion 
of names, so that what is called 
this in one garden is called some- 
thing utterly different in another. 
For example, Hana Fuki may be 
known in America as either Chalice 
or Mrs. Howard Asper. 

Flowers, 


because, 


like so many other 
things, are now in fashion and now 
out. The camellia had a slump, but 
is coming back into popularity. The 
name is exotic—though it derives 
from nothing exotic than a 
Jesuit missionary’s name, G. J. Kamel. 
3ut there are gardeners who fight 
shy of “exotics,’’ fearing loss. This 
need not be so with the camellia, 
which ‘is a tough and hardy plant. 


more 


This present book should help to 
foster its already considerable 
popularity. 

SA 


VANISHING WINDMILLS 


HERE are few working windmills 

left in this country, and they are 
likely to become fewer. For that 
reason Stanley Freese’s Windmills and 
Millwrighting (Cambridge University 
Press, 25s.) is of great interest, as it 
records a mass of information about 
the construction, working and preser- 
vation of windmills which, though 
now superseded by modern machinery, 
were remarkable pieces of craftsman- 
ship and ground corn efficiently for 
hundreds of years. 

Mr. Freese is not just a recorder 
of facts about windmills: he has him- 
self engaged in active reconstruction 
of the windmill at Brill in Bucking- 
hamshire, and can thus appreciate the 
skill of the old millwrights. Mr. 
I’reese’s chief interest is in post mills— 
the type in which the whole mill rotates 
about a central post, as opposed to the 
tower mill, in which only the top cap 
rotates. Most of the book deals with the 
construction and working of a typical 
post mill. There is a great deal of 
technical description, but it is quite 
easy to follow with the aid of the 35 
photographs and the clearly-drawn 
diagram provided. Perhaps the most 
interesting chapter for the layman is 
that in which Mr. Freese describes the 
miller’s life. 
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Don’t talk to me about 


petrol... 


May as well put the car in moth-balls. Looks 
as though our tour can be written off this year. 


I’m not sorry ina way. After a year of drizzle and damp one 
thing I do intend to do this holiday is to get thoroughly warm. 
Lots of sunshine for me. I'd like to go to Italy or perhaps Corsica, 
Spain or Madeira. 


Portugal intrigues me. Britain’s oldest ally, 


you know. 
Ive an idea, Let’s go on a crutse. 


Clever girl. That’s brilliant. You get your sun- 
shine, your leisure. I can take it easy with no 
driving worries and I can forget business for a 
while. P & O run a wide range of cruises. [ll 
drop into the Travel Agent at once and collect a 
copy of the 1957 programme. 


Oh for a P.O cruise 


FIRST CLASS accommodation available on all cruises except Nos. 2, 15 & 16, 
Tourist class accommodation in 4 & 6 berth cabins still bookable on cruises 
10, 16 & 18. Your local Travel Agent can advise you or write direct to :— 


P & O 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1. WHI 4444. 122 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. AVE 8000 
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Match Aristoe to the hour 


With an eve to 


colour, a thought to denier, Choose Aristoc 

gaily—thev re easy on the purse, long on 
wear. Say ‘Aristoc’ and vou're right in the 
fashion picture! For you'll be in the elegant 


company ot London’s leading tashion de 


oners 
past, have chosen to 


show Aristoc STO kings With their clothes 


who, tor vears 
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ROBERTS 
~ ORIGINAL 
* BROWN 
WINDSOR 
SOAP 


The choice of the aiscerni wz 


“oe . 
SUN Rexe NOY GAYS 


ROBERTS WINDSOR SOAP COMPANY LTD,, WINDSOR, ENGLAND 


The first 


step to 


Y our hairdresser can only do full justice 


to your hair Ww you give it adequate care at 


home, A trim, glossy and attractive cot 


a good brash, 


demands regular brushing with 
a Mason Pearson, There is no substitute for 


this basic foundation to a lovely head of hair. 
Rationally and hygienically designed, with its slender 
spired tafts of nylon or black boar bristle sat in a 
pneumatic rubber cushion, this renowned brash 
POCKET SIZE } 
116 


penetrates right to the scalp, You can feel it simulat- 


Ing... Aerauing Sweeping away dust and 
Every disarranged strand is lifted into place and the set 


SHINGLE 
166 


restored to its proper formation, without 
break 


permanent wave better, Keeps a 


hair, Hair brushed this wa 


permanent wave 


GENTLE 
196 


longer, and sets more easily nely. Ask 


at vour chemists, hairdressers or stores 


Write to Mason Pearson Bros., 70 Piccadilly, London, Wl 


| 
| 
: 
| 


for attractive post-free DooKset 


SON PEARSON 


London 


England 


| 
| 
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swathed toques of embroidered organdie or shaded chiffon 
and medium-sized berets of flower-heads pulled right down 
at the back, Large coohe hats of white organza flowers are 
shown for garden parties, wickerwork or raffia coollies for 
wearing with hnen suits and berets made from cotton or 
printed silk with narrow cravats to match for the first 
tailor-mades. The hats are worn on the back of the head 
and necklines are cut away so that collars do not get in the 
way. Collars are absent from the afternoon sill dresses and 


hats often dip very low so that the brims form a frame for 

the neckline 
Simone Mirman’s most spectacular hats are made from 
simple materials—trellis wire, bamboo, raffia or cane—and 
site + sateen they are worked in openwork patterns and shaped into 
ae attteeett ‘S onion, cloche or coollie shapes that are worn tilted bael: 
ed 5 ent . : : wards a trifle. Underneath these small airy structures lurks 


eet 


a tiny briliant humming-bird or two, a Victorian posy, or 
wild strawberries with their flowers and leaves, or a pink 
tipped daisy may be placed on each intersection of glistening 
white straw, Berets worn pulled back off the forehead and 
dipping at the back are composed entirely of tiny white 


ie 


aaeeest : et . ‘ flower-heads or beige violets; larger shapes of wickerwork 
ae eee eee S) : or fine straws are shaped like a sou’wester and the most 
vets advanced in this category is an enormous one with an 
undulating brim that is covered with white feathers 

Sun hats let in the sun, as they are worked from raffia 
or cane in large Oblong patterns or loosely plaited, Small 
bunches of fruit dangle inside mushroom brims, and large 
coollies in natural straw are untrimmed, For Ascot there 


are large light coollies, transparent shapes sewn all over with 
cornflowers, or white violets, or heads of bearded barley 
A white semi-sheer straw beret is a charmer; worn well back 
it is set on to a headband sewn with white marguerite 


eS 
caneeweet + 
epee ® 
¥ ae 


This checked tweed suit in brown and oatmeal has an easy waistline on the shortish 
jacket, unstiffened collar and cuffs (Mattli), Beret to match, Simone Mirman 


| (Right) Light walking-shoe in grained nut-brown calf with flexible wafer sole and low 
; curving heel. The lace ties on single eyelets (Ferragamo) 


ACH season presents a 
facade that is subtly differ- 
ent from the last in line 

and colour, as well as in the 
general approach to fashion. This 
season’s particular brand of chic 
is best expressed in the word 
“casual,’’ and for the fluid un- 
stressed lines of the silhouette a 
new set of accessories has been 
created. Hair is longer and 
dressed smoothly back, some- 
|times widened at each side into 
ja bouffant bob or piled on top 
and looped over the ‘{orehead— 
jan Edwardian revival. 

Hats shaped like a dust- 
man’s or a sou’wester dip well 
down on to the shoulders at the 
back and have a narrow brim in 
front. More often than not they 
jare untrimmed, but occasionally 
«. few small flowers or a flat bow 
will be placed under the narrow 
brim in the middle of the front. 
Chere are mob caps of cotton, 


A white organza sou’'wester with 
a flat leaf-green velvet bow laid 
under the narrow brim in front 
is another delightful garden party 
hat. These light hats are most 
becoming and possess the correct 
proportions and curves for the 
narrow collarless dresses with 
their low-cut necklines. 

Madame Vernier shows flat- 
tering sailor hats and toques for 
spring suits, often in fine pedal- 
straw in three colours twined 
together, They are medium size 
and worn backwards, and the 
sailor hats have deep up-turned 
brims. One in a checked navy 
and white straw that is as fine 
and smooth as a foulard silk has 


(Left) A roomy bag is half pale beige 
Luxan hide and half dark brown 
gaberdine, The hogskin gloves with 
palms of crochet string match the 
beige silk square that is printed with 
fruits (Fortnum and Mason) 
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MANN & FLEMING 


120 DaetVE@ UINGE os IE be 
MAYPAIR] LONDON RW a 


Exclusive Collection 
of 


Furnishing Fabrics 


DECORATIONS 
ANTIQUES 
LAMPS 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIOUES ANDIEIN EA: 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decore, Aberdeen 


276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
GLASGOW 


515, LAWNMARKET, 
EDINBURGH 


An extremely elegant tea table of lovely 
colour. 
Height 30”. 


Diameter 29”. Price £65. 


A very attractive 18th century walnut table 
supported on barley twist legs. Width 294” 
Depth 203”. Height 27”. Price £48 
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LEGER GALLERIES| 


EST. 1892 HYDe Park 2679) [} 


} 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


PORTRAIT OF A COLDSTREAM GUARDS OFFICER WEARING 
A RED COAT AND BLACK HAT 
By 
HENRY BERNARD CHALON 


(1770 - 1867) 
Signed and dated 1796 


CANVAS 25 x 30 inches\\f 


} 


OLD MASTERS AND WATERCOLOURS PURCHASED > 


wal 
BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


I3, OLD BOND STREET, 


A Fine GEORGE III Silvergilt Racing Cup, 
London 1775 by Daniel Smith & Robert Sharp. 


Height: 20 ins. Weight: 141 ozs. 12 dwts. 
FROM OUR COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE SILVER 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


Telephone: 3724. 


READING, BERKSHIRE 
Established: 1790. 


